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All Things Conspire 


to Raise Prices 
of Farm Products 


VERY strange thing has come to 

pass—namely that “less is now 
more.” Under the stimulus of war- 
time necessity, not only the United 
States but all other nations produced 
all the grain, meat, cotton and other 
staples they possibly could. The re- 
sult was that surpluses piled up all 
over the world—and of course finally 
prices went tumbling down. 

Everybody knew what would result 
if twice as much stuff was produced 
as could be marketed—but it was no- 
body’s duty to stop it. Big business 
leaders rather thought that the farm- 
ers ought to cut down their produc- 
tion and stand the loss, just as a matter 
of altruism, It was a grand idea—but 
of course it couldn’t work, for human 
nature isn’t built that way. 

Naturally the farmers kept right on 
producing all they could. In fact this 
is exactly what Uncle Sam had always 
encouraged them to do. Individual 
farmers were egged on to produce 
more than their neighbors; fertilizers 
were used in vast quantities to boost 
the yield, labor saving machinery was 
sold the farmers to the limit. 

Of course, the stock, grain and prod- 
uce gamblers kept gambling with the 
farmers’ products—for their own pur- 
poses. Many a professional grain 
gambler today who makes millions in 
“buying” and “selling” wheat for in- 
stance never actually handles the 
wheat at all—even if it exists. It is 
doubtful if he ever saw any grain of 
any kind or if he would recognize a 
bushel of wheat on the hoof if he met 
one going to market. 

But this constant gambling in the 
staple fruits of the soil does affect the 
farmers injuriously. Farming has 
often been called a “gamble,” because 
the results are so uncertain. But the 
professional market gamblers make it 
worse than it naturally would be. 

This year prices of farm products 
are far higher than they have been for 
a long time—but, as usual, when prices 
are high the farmer always has very 
little to sell. That’s the way it goes. 
Several things have co-operated to 
make prices of farm products better. 
Going off the gold standard made the 
dollar cheaper; the direct bounty to 
be paid to farmers for reducing their 
crops is another big cause—and then 
the unprecedented damage to the 








growing crops this summer gave prices 
the final flip upward. 

Cash money, in large amounts, is 
soon going to be flowing back to the 
farms. This is a “back to the farm 
movement” which marks real and per- 
manent progress. The President has 
already paid the first cotton check— 
$517—to a Texas platter who joined 
in the drive to tay production, and 
this is only a; 

The Departnr at - oe culture has 
a most agreeable re pert to make—for 
once. In the month itm June 15 to 
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He never noticed her until she started re- 
ducing. No wonder Uncle Sam is puzzled 
at this unprecedented flirtation. 


July 15 the prices of farm products 
made the biggest jump in 16 years— 
“that’s sumpin’.” Some things are still 
lagging of course. Poultry and eggs 
are up only two points from the same 
time last year; dairy products only 
eight points, and fruits and vegetables 
20 points—while grains are 52 points 
over a year ago and cotton is up 43. 

The government doesn’t try to keep 
track of how much the farmers sell 
each month, but there are private 
agencies that make estimates. The re- 
ports show that the farmers in June 
received nearly $390,000,000 for what 
they sold. What they receive later in 
the year will depend of course on the 
size of the crops and the way the 
prices go. 

os 


FOOL ’EM ON THIS! 


Listen, folks—how much does the 
“PATHFINDER” heading, on the top 
of this page, measure, up and down? 
Make a guess—then measure it. After 
you have fooled yourself, try it on 
those smart friends of yours who 
think they know it all. 





A Nation Mobilizes 
Under N.R. A. Emblem 


to Conquer Depression 


BRAND new trade flag for the 

United States has been born out 
of the misery of unemployment—the 
“N. R. A. Eagle” emblem, which is al- 
ready flying in a million places and 
will be seen everywhere very soon. 

The design which was selected, out 
of a large number submitted, was 
made by Charles T. Coiner, a Phila- 
delphia commercial artist—who dash- 
ed it off while he was coming to 
Washington by airplane. The spread 
eagle which forms the main part was 
nicknamed a “hawk” by General 
Hugh S. Johnson, the chief of the Re- 
covery Administration. As a matter 
of fact there are now almost no eagles 
in existence—and the hawk is really a 
smaller and more familiar member of 
the same family. 

The design, being in silhouette, with 
no faint details or shading, can be re- 
produced in almost any size and still 
be plain—witness the new Pathfinder 
heading with the symbol worked into 
it. The initials “NRA” of course stand 
for “National Recovery Administra- 
tion.” In some cases the _ initials 
“NIRA” are used—meaning “National 
Industrial Recovery Administration.” 
The word “member” shows that the 
person or concern displaying the em- 
blem has agreed to co-operate—and 
this pledge is embodied in the words 
“We Do Our Part.” 

The design has great strength. The 
eagle looks as if he means business, 
and not as if he was just being ex- 
hibited at a bird show. In one claw 
he graps a cog or gear wheel—symbol 
of the wheels of industry, and in the 
other he has a sheaf of forked light- 
ning—typifying the forces of nature 
which are at our service if we can only 
learn how to subdue and control them. 

It was President Roosevelt’s own 
ideal to enroll everybody in one grand 
army of conquest, under the “blanket 
code.” He believed a quick and strong 
push should be given to industry, 
through collective action, in order to 
lift buying power and not let it lag 
behind prices. Business must now 
place itself on the altar with a spirit 
of absolute faith and patriotism. The 
editor of the Griffin, Ga., News voices 
this feeling in these words: “We are 
with the President, and if he orders 
us to put the back page on the front 
page, we'll follow instructions.” 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


GLOBE CIRCLING RECORDS 

Despite his splendid achievement, 
Wiley Post didn’t start the craze of 
globe-circling. It really had its be- 
ginning back in the days of Columbus 
for history tells us that Columbus had 
an idea that the world was round and 
that he could reach the East Indies by 
sailing west. He never got around the 
world, however, his voyage of 1492 
ending up around the Bahamas and his 
later voyages in the same vicinity. 

Del Cano, a Spaniard succeeded in 
getting all the way around in 1522 but 
it took him over three years to do it, 
thus setting the first record. Drake 
followed about 1577 and Cavendish in 
1586 but neither lowered the record 
much. An Elizabeth Cochrane circled 
around in 1889 and set a record of 
72 days. 

Train made it in 1890 in 67 days fol- 
lowed by Fitzmaurice in 1901 who 
brought the time down to 60 days. 
Mears made it in 1913 in a little more 
than 35 days. 

Then men took to the air and in 
1926, using both planes and ships, 
Evans and Wells made it in a little 
more than 28 days only to be beat by 
Mears and Collyer in 1927 who set the 
record of 23 days, 15 hours and 21 
minutes. The Graf Zeppelin clipped 
two more days from the record and 
then two years ago Post and Gatty re- 
duced it to 8 days, 15 hours and 21 
minutes. Now Post, soloing, made it 
in 7 days, 18 hours and 50 minutes. 

os 


STATE WHEAT ALLOTMENTS 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
announced wheat production allot- 
ments totalling 456,198,588 bushels in 
42 states and 2,233 counties as a basis 
on which adjustment payments will be 
made to farmers under the wheat plan 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. The allotment is the esti- 
mated production of the five-year 
average production in the United 
States, 1928-1932, that will be the do- 
mestic tax-paid consumption, and is 
54 per cent of the five-year average 
production of 844,812,200 bushels. 

If all farmers adopt the plan, it is 
pointed out, the minimum payments 
of 28 cents a bushel will total $127,- 
000,000. If the full 30-cent processing 
tax is passed on to the farmers, the 
total benefit payments will total $136,- 
000,000. But is is expected that the 
government will have to retain the 
two cents on the bushel to meet ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Under the contracts farmers will be 
asked to sign they will receive an 
initial payment on their allotment of 
20 cents a bushel as early this fall as 
county wheat production control as- 
sociations can be formed and indi- 
vidual allotments completed. A second 
payment of eight to 10 cents per bushel 
will be made next spring upon proof 
of reduction of acreage as may be re- 
quired. If all wheat farmers take ad- 
vantage of this offer it is estimated 





that something like $90,000,000 will 
be distributed in these first payments. 
The extent of acreage reduction to be 
required, if any, has not been deter- 
mined. All acreage reduction must 
wait, it is said, on the outcome of the 
London wheat conference. 

According to M. L. Wilson, chief of 
the wheat production section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, announcement of the allotments 
brings the wheat plan another step 
closer to the point where county wheat 
production control associations can 
go actively to work at making indi- 
vidual farm allotments. Much legal 
and economic research, he says, has 
had to be completed before getting 
actual field work under full swing. 

Here are the figures on the state 
allotments (in bushels) followed by 
the five-year average production (1928 
—1932) in bushels: 





State Allotment Production 

Sr ee 27,828 51,400 
ae ae 8,212 15,000 
ee PE ere 2,382,269 4,411,200 
| © Aga Sa 624,536 1,156,800 
Pa. Levaliwensls 9,389,023 17,387,200 
ae 16,459,189 30,479,800 
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Rn 4,978,951 9,220,400 
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eer 24,390,201 45,167,400 
Es 548 ee0%s 14,843,333 27,487,600 
 . See 1,955,267 3,621,000 
ans PU scsed stele da 9,192,858 17,024,000 
*. — aaa 1,774,613 3,286,200 
Se 304,741 564,600 
6 aap aaa ss 2,999,059 5,553,800 
Fs ae 203,921 377,600 
WN. Sj0cwes« 22,986,478 42,567,600 
SG <n weiner 11,450,585 21,205,000 
I RTRE Epaers 5,968,446 11,052,800 
ee 456,198,588 844,812,200 


Possible benefits and increases in 
rural purchasing power to result from 
application of the wheat plan can be 
estimated by multiplying state allot- 
ments by 28 cents. For instance, if 
all farmers accept, Kansas would re- 
ceive total payments of about $25,500,- 
000, with approximately $18,000,000 of 
it available in the initial payments 
this fall. North Dakota would receive 
a total of about $15,400,000 with $11,- 
000,000 available this fall. All other 
wheat states’ benefits can be estimated 
from the above table in the same 


manner, 
io —__— 


NIMBLE OHIO TARZAN 
Tarzan of the Apes, it appears, is 
not in Africa at all, but in Cleveland. 
A nude, blond giant was discovered by 
a girl from that city sitting in a tree 
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watching her as she dressed. Since 
that time the police have been on the 
lookout for the blond Tarzan, but h, 
manages to make a hasty retreat whey 
discovered, by nimbly swinging fro; 
tree to tree. 

So far his activities have consiste: 
in dropping out of the trees in fron; 
of young women, doing a dance, giving 
a maniacal laugh, then disappearing 
into the trees again, or else sitting on 
a branch high above the ground and 
peeping into their bedrooms. 

eS 
CHILD LABOR LAW FIGHT 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association has issued a call to 
member publishers to oppose ratifica- 
tion of the national child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution, because, its 
bulletin says, “this amendment, if 
adopted, would seriously affect th: 
newspapers’ present system of using 
newspaper boys as a part of their dis- 
tribution and sales methods.” 

“If the child labor amendment is 
made a part of the Constitution,” this 
bulletin continues, “there can be 1 
doubt that newspaper boys, instead of 
benefiting from such legislation, will 
be affected adversely, and the welfar 
work among these boys will auto- 
matically cease with resulting loss to 
each of the boys now enjoying the ad- 
vantages to be gained from this de- 
sirable training.” 

The child labor amendment was 
passed by Congress and submitted to 
the states in 1924. It reads as follows: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall hav: 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the sev- 
eral states is unimpaired by this ar- 
ticle except that the operation of State 
laws shall be suspended to the exten! 
necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress.” 

With a long list of rejections by 
twenty-six state legislatures the 
amendment was considered a_ los! 
cause and was termed the “lost amend- 
ment.” 
1933. Since then the whole complexion 
of the matter has changed and the 
outlook exponents of the amendment 
have is decidedly optimistic. 

Three years after it was sub- 
mitted to the states five states had 
ratified it. From then until Januar) 
of this year it lay dormant; little in- 
terest in it was expressed and the op- 
ponents of the amendment quieted 
down after the battle. From Januar) 
to June seven states ratified it, mark 
ing the greatest gain in nine years 
(Colorado had ratified in 1931, 
should be mentioned), bringing t) 
total to 13. In percentages the gai! 
for the last six month period woul: 
be over 100 per cent. 

Behind all this activity on the par' 
of the state legislatures is that demon 
depression—in this case blowing a ))!! 
of good out of a deal of bad. 

Among the figures of the 1930 census 
report was an item relating thal 
500,000 jobs were held by workers 
under 18 years of age in the mechan! 
cal and manufacturing industries. Th« 







That was up until January, 
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unemployed looked with envy on these 
jobs held by minors and lent support 
to the advocates of the amendment 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Legion, and many churches 
and women’s clubs. The industry and 
energy of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins in her campaign against sweat 
shop labor and working conditions is 
4» second reason for a revival of in- 
terest in the “lost amendment.” 

Another thing, which on the surface 
may seem to have little force behind 
it, nevertheless has most certainly 
been a factor in bringing in seven rati- 
fications this year. This third cause 
is a feeling of “amendment conscious- 
ness” Which is sweeping over the 
American people, following the rati- 
fication of the “Lame Duck” amend- 
ment and the rapid progress of the re- 
peal of the 18th amendment movement. 

The withdrawal from the field of 
battle by many of the opponents of 
this resolution has not been least 
among the reasons for the ratification 
wave. 

All states regulate the working hours 
and most states restrict night work by 
children. Opponents of the measure 
argue that this eliminates the neces- 
sity of federal control. Also, they 
point out that the number of children 
from 10 to 15 years old gainfully em- 
ployed dropped from two million in 
1910 to 667,000 in 1930. The new in- 
dustrial codes are also banning child 
labor. Still ratification of the “lost 
amendment” is pending in two states 
and two more are preparing to take it 
up at special sessions of their legis- 
latures. And of the 13 states which 
have already ratified, it is interesting 
to note that seven reconsidered a 
previous rejection. Thirty-six states 
have to ratify an amendment before 
itcan become law. 

2» —___—_. 


KIDNAPER GETS DEATH PENALTY 

A nation-wide war is being waged 
on kidnaping and racketeering on 
every front and already the “shot” 
has been fired that has reverberated 
throughout the land. This opening 
salvo was the sentencing to death by 
hanging of Walter McGee, former con- 
vict from Oregon, for the ransom ab- 
duction of Miss Mary McElroy, 25-year- 
old daughter of City Manager H. F. 
McElroy, of Kansas City, Mo. 
McElroy was forced to leave her bath 
and dress and go with the kidnapers 
on May 28. They took her across the 
Kansas line and chained her in a filthy 
basement for 30 hours until her father 
paid $30,000 ransom. McGee, his 
brother George and Clarence Click 
were arrested and part of the money 
recovered. Clarence Stevens, another 
suspect, is still at large. George Mc- 
Gee and Click will be tried later. This 
is the first time in modern history 
where a kidnaper has been given the 
death penalty when the victim was un- 
harmed. The jury verdict made the 
death sentence mandatory. 

When she was informed of the ver- 
dict Miss McElroy said: “I hope this 
sentence of death will help prevent 
kidnapings in the future.” Comment- 
ing on the verdict county prosecutor 





Miss - 





“That's the Baby!” A situation pointed 
out as long ago as 1926 by Rollin Kirby in 
the now defunct New York World. But 
it still holds today, and as long as machine 
guns and other weapons can be had for 
the price there will be gang massacres, 
kidnaping, racketeering, etc. 


T. A. J. Mastin said: “It will be a 
wonderful benefit not only to Jackson 
county but to every state in the Union 
that is made a prey of kidnapers.” He 
intimated he would seek the death 
penalty for George McGee and Click 
at their trials, 

Just prior to the rendering of this 
unprecedented verdict the governors 
of the various states attending the an- 
nual conference of state executives at 
San Francisco voted “to pursue to the 
utmost” vigorous prosecution of rack- 
eteers “to the end that kidnaping and 
other kindred crimes be suppressed.” 

Indications are that President Roose- 
velt is determined to stamp out kid- 
nNaping at any cost. After a confer- 
ence with the President, Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings declared: “The fight 
must be won. We are going to put 
some money behind the drive. We will 
use as much as is necessary, whenever 
it is necessary.” That the President 
really means business can be gleaned 
from the fact that at his own direction 
full reports on the government’s ac- 
tivities in stamping out crime are now 
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being sent to the White House. Also, 
he has made it known that he wants 
established a super-police force of fed- 
eral agents to step in and check the 
growth of crime—especially kidnap- 
ing. There is some talk of a “Scotland 
Yard” patterned after England’s fa- 
mous “yard.” But the Constitution 
may prohibit that. 

However, Attorney General Cum- 
mings says the Department of Justice 
will build up its force and increase its 
activities, in cooperation with the 
states, “to crush the hands of kid- 
napers and racketeers.” And under 
the direction of Joseph B. Keenan, as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, a 
large skilled force is already out com- 
bating kidnapings. 

To expedite the cleaning up of this 
national disgrace J. Edgar Hoover, 
who has been the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice Bureau of Investiga- 
tion since 1924 has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly created United 
States Division of Investigation under 
the Justice Department and will have 
supreme command in the government's 
war on kidnaping and other rackets. 
He will collaborate with Keenan in 
the drive on gang terrorism. This 
new division will include the old bu- 
reaus of investigation, identification 
and prohibition. 

Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, United 
States Marine Corps, retired, thinks 
a presidential proclamation of a modi- 
fied form of martial law, applied to 
gangsters and racketeers, would end 
the kidnaping racket. Al Feeney, di- 
rector of the Indiana Department of 
Public Safety, thinks modern “Minute 
Men” equipped with radio cruisers and 
sawed-off shotguns and tear gas bombs 
instead of powder horns and long 
rifles would do the job. And Pat 
Crowe, the reformed kidnaper of the 
heir to the Cudahy millions, has a 
remedy. He says: “Forget the death 
penalty, for it nearly always means 
the life of the victim as well as of 
the kidnaper. But put a price on the 
head of the kidnaper and someone will 
tip off the police.” 
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FOREIGN 


MEXICO 

Linking of the United States with 
a plan for the rehabilitation of Mexi- 
co’s economic life through a six-year 
program under the command of Gen. 
Plutarco Calles, former president of 
Mexico, was announced in Mexico 
City. The necessity for a trade agree- 
ment with the United States and other 
American nations was pointed out by 
Gen. Calles as preparation for what he 
predicts will be an “economic war- 
fare between continents.” 


JAPAN 


An alleged plan to assassinate Char- 
lie Chaplin while on a visit sometime 
ago to Japan to bring about a war 
between the United States and Japan 
was revealed by a sublieutenant at the 
trial of the slayers of. Premier Inuki. 
The extremists who were supposed to 
have plotted the murder of the film 
comedian felt a war would rehabilitate 
the Japanese spirit. This witness was 
one of 10 implicated in the murder of 
Premier Inukai and other acts of ter- 
rorism in 1932, who claimed the plot 
was hatched to create a military gov- 
ernment under General Sadao Araki, 
the War Minister. 

Stricken with jaundice, Field Mar- 
shal Nobuyoshi Muto, Japanese su- 
preme representative in Manchuria 
died suddenly in Changchun, at the 
age of 63. 

Secret construction of a railway by 
Japan and Manchuria from the vicinity 
of Harbin, to the borders of Siberia 
has been revealed. This new railroad 
would enable the Japanese to cut off 
Russia from her provinces in eastern 
Siberia. 





ITALY 


After a two-day conference with 
Premier Goemboes of Hungary, Pre- 
mier Mussolini retired to his home 
town, Predappio, to celebrate his 50th 
birthday in quiet. Because of his dis- 
like of personal references to himself 





20th 
Caesar, who recently celebrated his 50th 
birthday. 


Benito Mussolini, Rome’s century 


and particularly on the subject of his 
age, no newspapers mentioned the 
birth anniversary of I] Duce. Discus- 
sion of Italo-Hungarian affairs by the 
two premiers is expected to cement a 
close relationship between the two 
countries, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cost of the World Economic Confer- 
ence is put very conservatively at 
$5,000,000. A dinner for 850 guests 
cost the British government $10,000 
alone, to saying nothing of the $38,000 
it cost to prepare the Geological Mu- 
seum for the world meeting. 

Stabilization of all currencies of the 
United Kingdom, based on sterling, 
was announced the day of adjourn- 
ment of the Economic Conference. 
Any tying of the pound to the dollar 
or franc was thus disavowed, but the 
hope of other currencies joining the 
empire group later was expressed in 
the pact. 

King George V opened the world’s 
largest dry dock at Southampton with 
appropriate ceremony, and the Queen 
emptied a goblet of empire wine into 
the $6,250,000 structure in christening 
it the King George V Graving Dock. 

Ely Culbertson’s bridge team again 
scored a victory over a British team 
headed by Lindsay Mundy, defeating 
them by over 10,000 points and win- 
ning a $4,000 wager. 


AUSTRIA 
Nazi planes again made an air raid 
at Salzburg, dropping propaganda 


leaflets over the city. The pamphlets 
were of three kinds, with one contain- 
ing a direct appeal to Austrians to take 
part in treasonable activities. 

A large casino, similar to the one 
at Monte Carlo, opens the latter part 
of this month in Salzburg as an added 
attraction to lure increased tourist 
travel. 

Austrian Nazis have been called upon 
to give up meat and tobacco in order 
to bring ruin upon the Austrian peas- 
ant and thus force the Dollfuss gov- 
ernment to give up its anti-Nazi cam- 
paign. 


CANADA 


John Garland Pollard, governor of 
Virginia, and Miss Violet Elizabeth 
McDougall, a native of Canada, who 
had been his secretary for the past 
three years were married in Winni- 
peg, Man. 


GERMANY 


Four Nazi youths were given the 
minimum sentence allowed by law of 
three months for the attempted kid- 
naping of two Jewish theatrical pro- 
ducers which caused the death of one 
of the men and his wife. 

Raids throughout Germany to drive 
out what is called the Red menace by 
the Nazis, resulted in the arrest of 
250 persons, many of them women, 
who were charged with reorganizing 
the Communist party. This raid was 
preceded by another of nation-wide 
scope in which every person discov- 
ered in a vehicle of any sort at noon 
of a certain day was subjected to a 
search of person and belongings. All 
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traffic was tied up for forty minutes 
Results of the search were disapp. in}. 
ing in that no important arrests we; 
made and little anti-Nazi discovery, 
The 25th international Esper 
congress with 1,000 representative 
from 32 nations opened in Cologn. 


CUBA 


Statements by President Macha 
that U. S. mediator, Ambassador Sy 
ner Welles was acting on his ow: 
half and wil 
the backing of {h, 
Roosevelt gover: 
ment were vigor: 
ously denied 
Washington, 
ing the Ambass 
dor was acting 
with “the ful! 
thorization and ap- 
proval of this go 
ernment.” Loud 
denunciations 
Ambassador: 
Welles’s mediation 
were expressed } 
a crowd of several thousand pers: 
in Havana, following revolutionary 
speeches by several students. 


ARGENTINA 


Mediation of the Gran Chaco ter 
tory in dispute between Bolivia ani 
Paraguay was taken away from the 
League of Nations and placed in the 
hands of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Peru. A rift that developed later in 
the ranks of these four nations may 
delay arbitration proceedings. 


NORWAY 


The motor ship, Wyatt Earp, of th 
Lincoln Ellsworth Antarctic Fligh! 
Expedition sailed from Bergen, for 
Dunedin, N. Z., where Ellsworth ani 
his wife will meet the ship. 


SPAIN 


With one master stroke Premier 
Manuel Azana nipped a revolutionis!s 
plot in the bud by the arrest of ap- 
proximately 500 persons—said by p 
lice to be Fascists and Syndicalists 
who sought to overthrow the presen! 
government. 

Negotiations for the recognition « 
the Soviet government continue fo! 
lowing the decision by President / 
mora and the cabinet to resume dip! 
matic relations. 

For writing an article criticizing \l 
jorca in an American magazine 1! 
dore Pratt, an American newspapt' 
man, has been ordered deported fr: 
Palma, Majorca. 


FRANCE 
For the first time in 21 years th 
Davis Cup returned to British shore 
with the defeat of the young Fren 
player, Andre Merlin, by Fred Per! 
The team score was 3-2, in favoi 
the British. 


Ambassador Welles 
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INDIA 


Mahatma Gandhi, his wife, and 
followers were arrested as they pl 
pared a march to spread the gospe! 
“individual civil disobedience.” The) 
were lodged in the Sabarmati jail «"’ 
later released on parole. 
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London Fiasco Ends; 
Roosevelt Note 


Brightens Atmosphere 


All the fireworks at the World 
Economic Conference in London have 
been touched off, the party’s over, and 
there is only work to be done by the 
international janitors in cleaning up 
the boxes the firecrackers and rockets 
came in. It won’t be much work for 
them because it wasn’t a large or spec- 
tacular show. A great crowd of spec- 
tators had gathered, but almost all 
were disappointed with the results— 
some even left before the final cur- 
tain fell. 

The plenary session which was the 
final gesture in the recessing of the 
conference was 
brightened and 
closed on a hap- 
pier note with the 
reading of a mes- 
sage from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to 
Prime Minister 
Ramsey MacDon- 
ald, expressing en- 
couragement and 
a spirit of optim- 
ism for what had 
been done and 
would be done at 
the reconvening of 
the parley. The 
President’s message was in sharp con- 
trast to the gloomy and generally pes- 
simistic tone of the speeches of many 
delegates. It contained an expression 
of his “admiration and respect” for 
the work of Mr. MacDonald in guid- 
ing the destinies of the parley. “Re- 
sults are not always measured in terms 
of formal agreements,” the President 
said. “They can come equally from 
a free presentation of each nation’s 
difficulties and each nation’s methods 
to meet its individual needs. We in 
the United States understand the prob- 
lems of other nations better today 
than ever before the conference met.” 
Later he said, “I do not regard the 
Economic Conference as a failure.” 

As he brought the session to a close 
Prime Minister MacDonald said, “I can 
promise you no days or dates. We 
adjourn, not because we are defeated, 
not because we are discouraged, but 
because a longer time is needed to at- 
tain results. This is a recess of the 
World Economic Conference, not a 
winding-up.” 

In spite of all protests to the con- 
trary it is generally understood the 
conference will not reconvene, or if 
it does the gathering will be greatly 
restricted to make a more wieldy ve- 
hicle for steering around the shoals of 
international differences. At any rate 
no thought of reassembly will be en- 
tertained until the principal govern- 
ments have reached preliminary agree- 
ments. 

President Roosevelt’s message came 
after a morning session of concluding 
speeches each of which expressed 
severe criticism of the results of the 
conference. The most caustic of all 


Prime Minister 
MacDonald 





was voiced by the head of the Soviet 
delegation, Jean Maisky, when he 
stated, “The practical results of the 
first session of the World Economic 
Conference have been zero. A com- 
paratively small shock may be suf- 
ficient to let loose the terrible disaster 
of war.” Premier Coiijn of Holland, 
head of the Economic Commission, de- 
clared the failure to achieve results 
“may well lead to an aggravation of 
the present situation, and the situation 
may change for the worse in some 
countries.” In looking back over the 
six weeks the congress has been in 
session he said, “we have no reason 
to congratulate ourselves.” 

In direct opposition to these expres- 
sions of gloom were the cheerful and 
decidedly optimistic utterances of the 
American delegates — Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and former Gover- 
nor James M. Cox of Ohio, as well as 
that of Finance Minister Georges Bon- 
net of France. Secretary Hull made 
the key address for the American 
delegation and it was a fervent plea 
for international understanding and 
a cessation of economic war. He said 
of the conference, “To impute failure 
is to impute the bankruptcy of world 
statesmanship in the face of unparal- 
leled and universal economic distress 
and suffering.” Economic nationalism 
in all countries which has led to a 
wild race for barriers to protect home 
industry came in for heavy scoring 
from Mr. Hull, particularly those 
“mock patriots” of the United States 
“whose constant propaganda would 
make international finance and com- 
merce almost criminal.” 

James M. Cox made the final gesture 
of the conference when at the conclu- 
sion of Mr. MacDonald’s speech he in- 
troduced a resolution of appreciation 
to Great Britain as host, and to Mr. 
MacDonald “the great debt . . . for 
his devotion, ability, and patience.” 
In his speech Cox as head of the 
Monetary Commission viewed the 
World Bank as a valuable means for 
settling international indebtedness and 
extending future international credits. 
He refused to consider the parley as 
ended and cited among the results a 
clear understanding “of the actual 
state of the world’s economic and so- 
cial life.” 

Finance Minister Bonnet likewise 
felt the conference had not been a 
failure and outlined in his address the 
results of the parley’s work, citing in 
particular the silver agreement. “Such 
accomplishments as these are beyond 
doubt definite guarantees of the 
future.” 

It has been repeatedly stated that 
the reasons for the failure of the con- 
ference were a lack of preparation of 
the individual nations before sending 
delegations to London, and secondly, 
a refusal by several delegations to dis- 
cuss certain topics which were on the 
agenda. For the second reason the 
United States comes in for the brunt 
of the criticism and undoubtedly there 
is sound basis for it, too. Several 
topics, notably currency stabilization 
and the cooperation of central banks, 
which had been put on the agenda as 


a result of the Roosevelt conversations 
in Washington were summarily a taboo 
subject for discussion. As it happen- 
ed there was a reason for it, but it 
created a difficult situation in Europe. 
The reason had as a basis extreme 
economic nationalism which had been 
vigorously decried by President Roose- 
velt before the parley convened and 
re-echoed in Secretary of State Hull’s 
address at the close of the conference. 

The whole share of blame should 
not descend on the United States or 
any one country, however, for France 
and Britain both held stubbornly to a 
given policy and refused to be budged. 
France and the gold bloc steadfastly 
refused any concessions on the gold 
issue; Britain’s policy was deadlocked 
frequently over the interests of Eng- 
lish finance, industry and the Empire 
raw products. 

A speech of Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald broadcast to the United States the 
day the final session was held made it 
plain that the conference went on the 
rocks with the refusal of France and 
her gold allies to discuss tariffs and 
quotas after the American refusal to 
Stabilize currency even temporarily. 
It was a graceful mode of shifting 
blame when he was addressing the 
United States. 

Immediately following the closing 
session of the conference Secretary 
Hull sailed from Southampton for the 
United States. Cox will remain until 
the middle of August, Senator Pittman 
will sail after a short motor trip, and 
the rest of the delegation had already 
left the domain of John Bull when the 
final plenary meeting was called to- 
gether. Said Senator James Couzens 
on his arrival in New York, “While I 
am disappointed at the outcome of the 
conference I am not willing to admit 
that it was a total failure.” He stress- 
ed the education all had received 
through the international contacts and 
felt that they “will be of benefit 
eventually.” 

The wheat parley between the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, and 
Australia has been adjourned until 
the middle of August when it will 
again take up the discussion of acreage 
restrictions. 

ie 


A HIGH-POWERED PRAYER 


Parson Telfair, the pastor of the 
First Afro-American Methodist church, 
was warming up for his Sunday morn- 
ing sermon with a short prayer. This 
is what he said: 

“Oh, Lawd give thy servant this 
mawnin’ the eyes of the eagle and the 
wisdom of the owl; connect his soul 
with the gospel telephone in the cen- 
tral skies; luminate his brow with the 
sun of heaven; pizen his mind with the 
love for the people; turpentine his 
*magination, grease his lips with ’pos- 
sum oil, loosen his tongue with the 
sledge hammer of thy power, ‘lectrify 
his brain with the lightnin’ of the 
Word, put ’petual motion in his arms, 
fill him plum full of the dynamite of 
thy glory, ’noint him all over with the 
kerosene oil of thy salvation, and set 
him on fire. Amen! Hallelooyah!” 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt approves the 
expenditure of $63,000,000 for a power 
dam and reclamation work in the Co- 
lumbia river. The dam will be built 
at Grand Coulee, Wash., and is to be 
only the beginning of the development 
of the Columbia Basin project. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt go to 
their Krum Elbow at Hyde Park for a 
vacation—the first time he has been 
home since his inauguration. 

Washington is having a “March to 
Prosperity” drive sponsored by a 
local paper. 

Before leaving Washington the Pres- 
ident took occasion to praise Secretary 
of State Hull for his work at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


There’s a racket in everything. Un- 
scrupulous young men in communities 
adjacent to Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps are reported to be posing 
as ill, discharged forestry workers 
needing funds for fare home. 

Plans are being made to extend the 
life of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
beyond its originally allotted six 
months. 

According to recently issued Army 
orders more reserve officers will be 
called to duty with the forestry army 
to replace regular officers who must 
return to schools in the fall. 

More than 100 city boys desert a 
Conservation camp in California but 
when they find hiking hard and food 
scarce they are persuaded to return. 

About $6,000,000 is mailed to the 
families of the 300,000 Civilian Con- 
servation Corps workers each month. 


NRA 


Attributing his first job in a whole 
year to the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, Christopher J. Collins, of 
Philadelphia, and the Mrs., christen 
their new baby girl “NIRA” after 
that act. 

The philatelists get another break. 
Postmaster General Farley announces 
that President Roosevelt has approved 
a design for a special NRA 3-cent 
postage stamp to promote interest in 
and arouse support of the National 
Recovery Act. An initial printing of 
4,000,000 has been ordered and they 
will be placed on sale August 15. 

Gen. H. S. Johnson, NRA adminis- 
trator, says objectors to the National 
Industrial Recovery Act “who won’t 
go along with the code” will get “a 
sock right on the nose.” 

A survey reveals that more than 
500,000 persons have gone back to 
work as the immediate result of NRA. 

When office boys at the NRA head- 
quarters discovered the new code al- 
lowed them $15 a week instead of the 
$13 they were getting, they took it up 
with the boss and got their $15 a week 








with only 40 hours work, but the 
same code provides full grown men 
pay as low as $14 a week and in some 
places even less. 

Those specifically exempt from the 
provisions of the NRA are the pro- 
fessional occupations, employees of all 
federal, state and local governments, 
public institutions and agencies, agri- 
cultural labor and domestic servants. 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urges women to boy- 
cott stores and shops of NRA slackers. 

James A. Moffett, who recently re- 
signed his $100,000-a-year job with a 
New Jersey oil company, becomes a 
member of the advisory commmittee 
of the NRA. 

Administrator Johnson announces 
approval of the wage-work code for 
the auto industry, but official govern- 
ment approval cannot be given until 
after public hearings. The code pro- 
vides a minimum 35-hour week and a 
minimum wage of 43 cents an hour. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt proudly 
tacks up the blue eagle emblem of 
support for the NRA on her furniture 
factory at Valkill. 

Temporary codes of seven great lines 
of retail trade are approved by the 
National Kecovery Administration. 
These codes provide a $13 a week base 
pay and 40 to 48 hours work, as well 
as promise immediately new jobs for 
1,100,000 persons and add $900,000,000 
a year to wages and buying power. 


LABOR 


President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, states 
that workers in mass production in- 
dustries lacking organization of a na- 
tional character are to be given repre- 
sentation under the national recovery 
act through federal labor unions. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins visits 
steel mills to get first hand informa- 
tion on that industry. She is mistaken 
for a Communist agitator by the mayor 
of Homestead, Pa., who refuses to al- 
low her to address steel workers from 
the town square, 

The Secretary of Labor has asked 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, recovery ad- 
ministrator, to request state governors 
to agree on the regulation of prison 
production and urges that prison pro- 
duced goods be curbed. 


GENERAL 


The average man, says Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, 
is the most im- 
portant person in 
the United States 
today. 

It is estimated 
by the Children’s 
Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor 
that one-fifth of 
the children in the 
United States have 
suffered definite 
injury to their 
health during the 
depression. 

Proclamation of Gov. Talmadge dis- 
solves martial law decree under which 


Dr. Fosdick 
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Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
who called out the National Guard to pre- 
serve order in the coal fields. 


the Georgia state highway department! 
has been operating since June. 

How would you like to cross the 
Atlantic in a 25-foot boat? That's 
what Hans and Harold Hamran did 
They left Kristiansand, Norway, 
March 26 and arrived in New York 
four months later. 

Pennsylvania National Guardsmen 
are sent into the bituminous strike 
area to preserve the peace where more 
than 20,000 miners are on strike. One 
person is killed and 16 wounded. 

Officials of the Dancing Masters of 
America, Inc., say the old-time dances 
are rapidly returning to favor but that 
the fox trot still remains the pre 
dominant dance of America. 

The woolen mills report they had 
the busiest June in their history. 

A century plant which stands in th: 
Botanical Garden in Bronx Park, New 
York, is a popular attraction these days 
with its bloom, because it happens 
only once in 100 years. 

During the month of June the Re 
construction Finance Corporation Au 
thorized loans totaling $120,000,000. 

Martial law is declared in New Or- 
leans to guard the grand jury investi- 
gating charges of election fraud. 


RAILROADS 


Pennsylvania Railroad pays back al! 
the money it borrowed from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
being the first of the large roads to 
make full repayment. 

Salary cuts are being drafted for 
high railroad officials. 


FARMING 


Farm Credit Administration reports 
that more than $200,000,000 in loans 
to help the farmer have been disburse« 
or approved by the regional agricu!- 
tural credit corporations. 

George S. Milnor, general manager 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Corp., 
says the upturn in grain prices has 
meant “the sudden transition of grain 
farmers’ business from a basis of ruin 
ous losses to one of moderate profits.” 

William E. Morris, of Nueces count) 
Texas, was the first farmer to volu! 
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tarily plow under part of the growing 
cotton crop. The government paid 
him $517 for doing that besides giving 
him an option on 23% bales of cotton 
at six cents a pound. Because it was 
the first check presented under the 
cotton acreage reduction and option 
plan the check was presented by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at the White House. 
More than $100,000,000 is to be given 
to cotton farmers for reducing acreage. 

The Administration’s $25,000,000 plan 
for what the President calls “sub- 
sistance farms” is rapidly taking shape 
under the direction of Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes. 

Vegetable producers in the Imperial 
Valley (Cal.) are experiencing the 
worst grasshopper plague in 17 years. 

The poorest crops in years are fore- 
cast by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


AVIATION 


Jimmy Mattern finally reaches the 
airport in New York from which he 
left on his attempt to circle the globe 
solo. He blames bad Russian fuel and 
fog for his crack-up in Siberia. 

Aviators who have flown the At- 
lantic solo are forming the North At- 
lantic Solo Flight Club. 

Mrs. Floyd Bennett announces she 
will learn to fly “to keep the name 
Floyd Bennett in the air.” 

New rules adopted by the contest 
committee of the National Aeronautic 


Association sharply distinguish private 


and sportsmen pilots from pros. 
Hoover Airport at Washington is 

sold at auction to the Ludington 

brothers of Philadelphia for $174,500. 


GOVERNMENT 


According to Recovery Administra- 
tor Johnson, government employees 
will not come under the uniform code 
of higher wages and shorter hours. 

Navy Department receives bids for 
contracts to build 21 new fighting 
ships—the largest number of ships 
ever bid on at one time. And in addi- 
tion to these the Navy will construct 
16 more in its own yards. Secretary 
Swanson thinks the ship yards should 
go to work in 60 days. 

Comptroller General McCarl rules 
that government employees losing 


their jobs in the reorganization shake- 
up and hired back into the service 





Comptroller General J. R. McCarl 


must be taken back at the same pay 
grades and without impairment to 
leave status. He also rules that single 
clerks are to be rehired before mar- 
ried persons whose spouses are also 
on the federal pay roll. 

In a series of executive orders signed 
just before he left the White House 
for Hyde Park President Roosevelt 
puts off four phases of his government 
bureau merging order until Sept. 30, 
thus extending the jobs of many em- 
ployees who were slated to go during 
the early part of August. 

At Lexington, Ky., the corner stone 
for the Stephen G. Porter Institute, the 
first United States narcotic farm, is 
laid with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority an- 
nounces that it intends to construct 
its own dam at Cove Creek instead of 
having the work done by contractors. 
It will cost $35,000,000 and will be built 
on the original Cove Creek site. 

Government offers new $850,000,000 
issue of securities to the public, which 
is immediately oversubscribed. The 
money is to be used to retire indebted- 
ness and to finance the administration’s 
recovery program. The issue consisted 
of $500,000,000 eight-year 3% per cent 
bonds and $350,000,000 one and five- 
eighths per cent Treasury notes. The 
bonds were in denominations as small 
as $50 making them available to folks 
in ordinary circumstances, thus af- 
fording the public wider opportunity 
to share in the. national recovery 
program. 

According to a ruling by Attorney 
General Cummings married persons 
dismissed from the government serv- 
ice solely because their spouses were 
also on the federal pay roll are eligi- 
ble for reemployment by the various 
new agencies, 

Federal Trade Commission issues 
order requiring several New York hat 
companies to stop selling made over 
hats for new. 

Despite the new industry codes 
limiting the hours and days of em- 
ployment, Uncle Sam has had to put 
one of his establishments on a seven- 
day week. The 1,200 workers in the 
new contract records unit of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
work three seven and a half hour 
shifts every day in the week. 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion is taking over a large part of the 
work being discontinued by the Bureau 
of Standards for economy reasons. 


SPORTS 


Rogers Hornsby has been signed as 
manager of the St. Louis Browns for 
the remainder of the season as well as 
1934 and 1935. He succeeds Bill Kille- 
fer, who resigned. 


BANKING 


Eleven of New York’s mightiest fi- 
nancial institutions pledge “all the 
support the banks can give” to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recovery program. 

The Treasury Department is trying 
to speed up the opening of all closed 
national banks. 

Depositors in mutual savings banks 
of the United States increased by 
35,000 in the first six months of 1933. 


— 


é 


The total on July 1 was 13,303,500, 
which is within a hundred thousand 
of the record of all time. 


PROHIBITION 


If the 18th amendment is repealed 
the states will regain control of the 
liquor traffic. Under terms of the re- 
peal amendment all Congress can do 
is levy taxes on liquor and protect 
dry states. 

Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
is stumping that state in a campaign 





Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas 


against the repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment, of which he was the co-author. 

Six states, anticipating repeal, have 
already set up machinery for the con- 
trol of liquor. 


PEOPLE 

Miss Stella Aiken, young Savannah, 
Ga., society leader, is appointed spe- 
cial assistant to Attorney General H. 
S. Cummings. 

Mrs. Blair Banister, sister of Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, is appointed 
Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at $6,200 a year. 

Kidnapers release John J. O’Connell, 
jr., of New York, apparently unharm- 
ed, after holding him 24 days for 
$40,000 ransom. Also Chas. F. Urschel, 
Oklahoma City oil man—for $100,000. 

——— 
THE PECULIAR CONDITION THAT 
CAUSES HAY-FEVER 


There is an unknown condition in 
Hay-Fever which causes it to be pro- 
nounced incurable. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 
Box 463, Stillwater, Minn., who cured him- 
self of Hay-Fever, will explain this con- 
dition, without charge, to anyone who 
writes him. Just send your name and ad- 
dress. As soon as you stop fighting Hay- 
Fever the wrong way and start to relieve 
it in the natural way, you will be sur- 
prised how easy it is to escape it.—Adv. 
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President’s Speech 
on National Recovery 


Almost everyone who has a radio 
heard President Roosevelt’s historic 
speech appealing to the 5,000,000 em- 
ployers of the nation and the workers 
to support wholeheartedly and active- 
ly the national recovery program. But 
since it is so difficult to follow and 
grasp all of a lengthy speech most 
people like toread such important mes- 
sages as the Pres- 
ident’s address. 
Believing many 
readers would like 
to have this mes- 
sage to read and 
preserve for 
future reference 
we are printing it 
in full. It follows: 

After the ad- 
journment of the 
historical special 
session of the Con- 
gress five weeks 
ago I purposely re- 
frained from ad- 
dressing you for two very good rea- 
sons. 

First, I think that we all wanted the 
opportunity of a little quiet thought 
to examine and assimilate in a mental 
picture the crowding events of the 
hundred days which had been devoted 
to the starting of the wheels of the 
New Deal. 

Secondly, I wanted a few weeks in 
which to set up the new administra- 
tive organization and to see the first 
fruits of our careful planning. 

I think it will interest you if I set 
forth the fundamentals of this plan- 
ning for national recovery; and this I 
am very certain will make it abun- 
dantly clear to you that all of the pro- 
posals and all of the legislation since 
the fourth day of March have not been 
just a collection of haphazard schemes 
but rather the orderly component 
parts of a connected and logicai whole. 

Long before Inauguration Day I be- 
came convinced that individual effort 
and local effort and even disjointed 
federal effort had failed and of neces- 
sity would fail and, therefore, that a 
rounded leadership by the federal gov- 
ernment had become a necessily both 
of theory and of fact. Such leadership, 
however, had its beginning in preserv- 
ing and strengthening the credit of the 
United States government, because 
without that no leadership was a pos- 
sibility, For years the government 
had not lived within its income. The 
immediate task was to bring our regu- 
lar expenses within our revenues. 
That has been done. 

It may seem inconsistent for a gov- 
ernment to cut down its regular ex- 
penses and at the same time to bor- 
row and to spend billions for an emer- 
gency. But it is not inconsistent be- 
cause a large portion of the emergency 
money has been paid out in the form 
of sound loans which will be repaid 
to the Treasury over a period of years; 
and to cover the rest of the emergency 
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money we have imposed taxes to pay 
the interest and the installments on 
that part of the debt. 

So you will see that we have kept 
our credit good. We have built a gran- 
ite foundation in a period of confu- 
sion. That foundation of the federal 
credit system stands there broad and 
sure. It is the base of the whole re- 
covery plan, 

Then came the part of the problem 
that concerned the credit of the indi- 
vidual citizens themselves. You and 
I know of the banking crisis and of 
the great danger to the savings of our 
people. On March 6th every national 
bank was closed. One month later 90 
per cent of the deposits in the national 
banks had been made available to the 
depositors. Today only about five per 
cent of the deposits in national banks 
are still tied up. The condition relat- 
ing to State banks, while not quite so 
good on a percentage basis, is showing 
a steady reduction in the total of froz- 
en deposits—a result much better than 
we had expected three months ago. 

The problem of the credit of the in- 
dividual was made more difficult be- 
cause of another fact. The dollar was 
a different dollar from the one with 
which the average debt had been in- 
curred. For this reason large numbers 
of people were actually losing posses- 
sion of and title to their farms and 
homes. All of you know the financial 
steps which have been taken to cor- 
rect this inequality. In addition the 
home loan act, the farm loan act and 
the bankruptcy act were passed. 

It was a vital necessity to restore 
purchasing power by reducing the 
debt and interest charges upon our 
people, but while we were helping 
people to save their credit it was at 
the same time absolutely essential to 
do something about the physical needs 
of hundreds of thousands who were in 
dire straits at that very moment. Mu- 
nicipal and state aid were being 
stretched to the limit. We appropriat- 
ed half a billion dollars to supplement 
their efforts and in addition, as you 
know, we have put 300,000 young men 
into practical and useful work in our 
forests and to prevent flood and soil 
erosion. The wages they earn are go- 
ing in greater part to the support of 
nearly one million people who consti- 
tute their families. 

In this same classification we can 
properly place the great public works 
program running to a total of over 
three billion dollars—to be used for 
highways and ships and flood preven- 
tion and inland navigation and thou- 
sands of self-sustaining state and mu- 
nicipal improvements. Two points 
should be made clear in the allotting 
and administration of these projects 
first, we are using the utmost care to 
use labor-creating, quick-acting, use- 
ful projects, avoiding the smell of pork 
barrel; and secondly, we are hoping 
that at least half of the money will 
come back to the government from 
projects which will pay for themselves 
over a period of years. 

Thus far I have spoken primarily 
of the foundation stones—the meas- 
ures that were necessary to reestab- 
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lish credit and to head people in th, 
opposite direction by preventing dis 
tress and providing as much work 4, 
possible through governmental age). 
cies. Now I come to the links which 
will build us a more lasting prospe: 
ity. I have said that we cannot attaiy 
that in a nation half boom and hai; 
broke, If all of our people have work 
and fair wages and fair profits, the, 
can buy the products of their neigh 
bors and business is good. But if y: 

take away the wages and the profil: 
of half of them, business is only hal! 
as good. It doesn’t help much if th 
fortunate half is very prosperous—th, 
best way is for everybody to be rea 
sonably prosperous. 

For many years the two great bar- 
riers to a normal prosperity have been 
low farm prices and the creeping par- 
alysis of unemployment. These fa 
iors have cut the purchasing power of 
the country in half. I promised action. 
Congress did its part when it passed 
the farm and the industrial recover) 
acts. Today we are putting these tw: 
acts to work and they will work if 
people understand their plain obje 
tives. 

First the farm act: It is based on 
the fact that the purchasing power o! 
nearly half our population depends on 
adequate prices for farm products. 
We have been producing more of son 
crops than we consume or can sell in 
a depressed world market. The cure 
is not to produce so much, Without 
our help the farmers cannot get to- 
gether and cut production, and the 
farm bill gives them a method of 
bringing their production down to a 
reasonable level and of obtaining rea- 
sonable prices for their crops. I have 
clearly stated that this method is in a 
sense experimental, but so far as wi 
have gone we have reason to believ: 
that it will produce good results. 

It is obvious that if we can great!) 
increase the purchasing power of th« 
tens of millions of our people who 
make a living from farming and th: 
distribution of farm crops, we wil! 
greatly increase the consumption of 
those goods which are turned out by 
industry. 

That brings me to the final step— 
bringing back industry along sound 
lines. 

Last autumn, on several occasions, 
I expressed my faith that we can mak 
possible by democratic self-disciplin: 
in industry general increases in wages 
and shortening of hours sufficient 
enable industry to pay its own work 
ers enough to let those workers bu) 
and use the things that their labo: 
produces. This can be done only i! 
we permit and encourage cooperali\: 
action in industry because it is obv! 
ous that without united action a fe. 
selfish men in each competitive grou 
will pay starvation wages and ins!s! 
on long hours of work. Others in tha! 
group must either follow suit or clos 
up shop. We have seen the result 0! 
action of that kind in the continuin: 
descent into the economic hell of th 
past four years, 

There is a clear way to reverse th 
process: If all employers in each co! 
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petitive group agree to pay their 
workers the same wages—reasonable 
wages—and require the same hours— 
reasonable hours—then higher wages 
and shorter hours will hurt no em- 
ployer. Moreover, such action is bet- 
ter for the employer than unemploy- 
ment and low wages, because it makes 
more buyers for his product. That is 
the simple idea which is the very 
heart of the industrial recovery act. 

On the basis of this simple principle 
of everybody doing things together, 
we are starting out on this nationwide 
attack on unemployment. It will suc- 
ceed if our people understand it—in 
the big industries, in the little shops, 
in the great cities and in the small vil- 
lages. There is nothing complicated 
about it and there is nothing particu- 
larly new in the principle. It goes 
back to the basic idea of society and 
of the Nation itself that people acting 
in a group can accomplish things 
which no individual acting alone 
could even hope to bring about. 

Here is an example. In the Cotton 
Textile Code and in other agreements 
already signed, child labor has been 
abolished. That makes me personally 
happier than any other one thing with 
which I have been connected since I 
came to Washington, In the textile in- 
dustry—an industry which came to 
me spontaneously and with a splen- 
did cooperation as soon as the recov- 
ery act was signed—child labor was 
an old evil. But no employer acting 
alone was able to wipe it out. If one 
employer tried it, or if one state tried 
il, the costs of operation rose so high 
that it was impossible to compete with 
the employers or states which had 
failed to act. The moment the recov- 
ery act was passed, this monstrous 
thing which neither opinion nor law 
could reach through years of effort 
went out in a flash. As a British edi- 
torial put it, we did more under a 
code in one day than they in England 
had been able to do under the common 
law in 85 years of effort. I use this 
incident, my friends, not to boast of 
what has already been done but to 
point the way to you for even greater 
cooperative efforts this summer and 
autumn. 

We are not going through another 
winter like the last. I doubt if ever 
any people so bravely and cheerfully 
endured a season half so bitter. We 
cannot ask America to continue to 
face such needless hardships. It is 
lime for courageous action, and the 
recovery bill gives us the means to 
conquer unemployment with exactly 
the same weapon that we have used 
lo strike down child labor. 

The proposition is simply this: 

If all employers will act together to 
shorten hours and raise wages, we can 
put people back to work. No employer 
Will suffer, because the relative level 
of competitive cost will advance by 
the same amount for all. But if any 
considerable group should lag or 
shirk, this great opportunity will pass 
us by and we will go into another des- 
berate winter. This must not happen. 

We have sent out to all employers 
an agreement which is the result of 


consultation. This agreement checks 
against the voluntary codes of nearly 
all the large industries which have 
already been submitted. This blanket 
agreement carries the unanimous ap- 
proval of the three boards which I 
have appointed to advise in _ this, 
boards representing the great leaders 
in labor, industry and in social service. 

The agreement already has brought 
a flood of approval from every state 
and from so wide a cross-section of 
the common calling of industry that I 
know it is fair for all. 


tended to put into effect at once the 
most important of the broad princi- 
ples which are being established, in- 
dustry by industry, through codes. 


Naturally, it takes a good deal of or- | 
ganizing and a great many hearings | 


and many months to get these codes 
perfected and signed, and we cannot 
wail for all of them to go through. The 
blanket agreements, however, which 
I am sending to every employer will 
start the wheels turning now and not 
six months from now. 

There are, of course, men, a few of 
whom might thwart this great com- 
mon purpose by seeking selfish advan- 
tage. There are adequate penalties in 
the law, but I am now asking the coop- 
eration that comes from opinion and 
from conscience. These are the only 
instruments we shall use in this great 
summer offensive against unemploy- 
ment. But we shall use them to the 
limit to protect the willing from the 
laggard and to make the plan succeed. 

In war, in the gloom of night attack, 
soldiers wear a bright badge on their 
shoulders to be sure that comrades 
do not fire on comrades. On that prin- 
ciple, those who cooperate in this pro- 
gram must know each other at a 
glance. That is why we have provid- 
ed a badge of honor for this purpose, 
a simple design with a legend, “We do 
our part,” and I ask that all those who 
join with me shall display that badge 
prominently. It is essential to our 
purpose, 

Already all the great basic indus- 
tries have come forward willingly 
with proposed codes, and in these 
codes they accept the principles lead- 
ing to mass reemployment. But im- 
portant as is this heartening demon- 
stration, the richest field for results is 
among the small employers, those 
whose contribution will give new 
work for from one to 10 people. These 
smaller employers are indeed a vital 
part of the backbone of the country, 
and the success of our plans lies large- 
ly in their hands. 

Already the telegrams and letters 
are pouring into the White House 
messages from employers who ask 
that their names be placed on this 
special roll of honor. They represent 
great corporations and companies, and 
partnerships and individuals. I ask 
that even before the states send in 
the agreements which we have sent 
out, the employers of the country who 
have not already done so—the big fel- 
lows and the little fellows—shall at 
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It is a plan— | 
deliberate, reasonable and just—in- | 





By a well known nurse 


(NAME UPON REQUEST) 


Ere nearly twelve years I’ve been 
a nurse in some of America’s 
leading hospitals. I have seen and 
heard a lot about ailments of the 
human body, but I never realized 
how often good health depends on 
regularity of the intestinal tract. 


“An old professor of medicine 
used to say: “There are many wrong 
ways to do a thing, but only one 
correct way’, and that applies partic- 
ularly to laxatives. 


“T was surprised to learn how many 
people used wrong kinds of laxatives. 


“The right kind of laxative should 
not over-stimulate the intestinal mus- 
cles. It should be mild and gentle, 
and, of course, it should be chia 


““Ex-Lax meets all these require- 
ments, and I have heard many doc- 
tors say so to their patients. Many 
patients have told me what a deli- 
cious, pleasant and effective laxative 
they have found in Ex-Lax.” 


FOR 27 years Ex-Lax has been America’s 
favorite laxative. 


Ex-Lax is delightful to take because it 
tastes just like chocolate. It’s gentle. It 
doesn’t gripe: It’s effective. It passes the 
waste matter out of the system overnight, 
without over-action, 

So when Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax. 

And insist on genuine Ex-Lax. Don’t risk 
your health with imitations. At all drug 
stores in 10c and 25c sizes. 
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EDITORIAL 


No wonder the mercury has broken 
all records this summer, when the 
Chicago fair put up a thermometer 
over 200 feet high. What could they 
expect? 

€ 


Newspapers are complaining that 
they are running all out of X’s—on 
account of having to use so many to 
“show where the crime was com- 
mitted.” 

gq 


An ad asserts that “stockings are 
going to stay up for a long time.” 
That’s great good news; there’s 
nothing we hate like garters. And 
tacks are even worse. 

g 

Before the World war one of Ger- 
many’s busiest officials was her Min- 
ister of Colonies. Hitler doesn’t have 
to worry about filling that post now, 
for there isn’t any such thing. 

gq 

Our President is so full of business 
nowadays that it’s almost a pity he 
wasn’t twins. 

gq 


YES, WE’RE OVER 126,000,000 NOW 

RTHUR BRISBANE, of the power- 

ful Hearst group of newspapers, 
is probably the highest paid and most 
versatile newspaper writer there is or 
ever has been. For years hosts of 
people have been reading Brisbane’s 
column, and he always gives them 
something to chew on. 

The other day, he wrote this: “Now, 
when President Roosevelt decides to 
report on ‘the state of the nation’ and 
on his plans, 123,000,000 people may 
hear him.” 

Why, Arthur, we expected better of 
you—one of our prize pupils. Go 
*way back and sit down—and don’t 
speak again till you are told to. You 
ought to be ashamed to tell the world 
that the United States has only 123,- 
000,000 people. 

It is plain that you haven’t been 
reading the Pathfinder as you should, 
in order to keep up with current 
events, and that you are depending too 
much on statistics that are several 
years out of date. Better always have 
a file of the Pathfinder with you when 
you write for the papers. 

Why, that “123,000,000 people” re- 
fers to the census of 1930. In July 
1932 the Pathfinder told you that the 
number had grown to over 125,000,000. 
The population of the United States is 
increasing at the rate of about one in 
every 36 seconds. 

It’s too hot to figure that out—but at 
last accounts this would produce 
nearly a million population in a year. 
So at this time we must number more 
than 126,000,000 souls—if you count 
big corporation officials, investment 
bankers, brush agents and journalists. 

Now tell ’em, Arthur! Tell ’em that 
the United States is a nation of 126,- 
000,000 people—not 123,000,000. And 
you must try to keep more up to date 











hereafter. Generally you do very well, 
and so we will excuse it this time. But 
don’t let it occur again! 

Of course, Arthur isn’t the only 
writer who doesn’t seem to know how 
many people the United States has. In 
a magazine article that has just come 
out the figure is given as 120,000,000 
If writers are going to use old census 
figures why not make a good job of it 
and use the census of 1830? The totals 
for that census are pasted in an old 
grandfather’s clock we have—which 
was made at that period. The popu- 
lation of the United States then was a 
little less than 13,000,000. That’s quite 
a growth in a century—from 13,000,- 
000 to 126,000,000. 

There are some of ’em we wouldn’t 
mind getting rid of. 


q 


U. S. TURNS THAT ‘‘CORNER’’ 

UGUST, 1933, will go down to our 

progeny as one of the most de- 
cisive turning-points in history. Uncle 
Sam proclaims to a watching and envi- 
ous world that he proposes to be the 
captain of his own destiny. He is not 
going to trust the future welfare of his 
people to the toss of dice by the 
gamblers. He is not going to assume 
that half the people are doomed to live 
forever in misery and pauperism, and 
that they are destined to serve endless- 
ly as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the benefit of succeeding 
generations of aristocrats. 

He is not going to let the dictum be 
laid down that the human race are the 
helpless victims of a machine age 
which they themselves have created. 
He assumes that if they have the 
genius to build a Frankenstein they 
also have the genius to control it, and 
not let it turn and grind them in the 
dust. He believes that if the ancient 
Egyptians could find ways to tide over 
the crops of the fat years so as to 
feed the people in the lean years, the 
United States can do at least as well if 
we only set ourselves the task. 

He believes that it is not necessary 
to pile up immense stores of products 
of every sort—and then turn half the 
workers out of jobs because those 
products can’t be sold. He believes 
that there are ways to curb this evil 
of overproduction, so that the dam- 
med up waters may be used to irrigate 
the soil and serve useful purposes in- 
stead of flooding the country. 

Yes, Uncle Sam IS aiming to “lift 
himself by his bootstraps,” just as 
the knockers say. Like the men who 
made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear 
and a whistle out of a pig’s tail, he has 
decided to cut the Gordian knot by 
one deft stroke of the sword instead 
of trying to untie it. 

The “new era” could not have been 
brought about except through what is 
a practical dictatorship. Two of the 
other great countries of the world are 
now living under dictatorships—lItaly 
and Russia. Dictatorships are never 
a choice of government—but they are 
sometimes a choice of evils. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt was a bad 
man, then this “new deal” would mean 
disaster and undreamed-of suffering— 
but he is a good man, and history does 


The Pathfinde; 
not show that the people have eve; 


been betrayed by good men. The Pres. 
ident says plainly that this is “an ¢, 
periment” and that its success | 
depend on the way the people baci 
it up. This shows that he is a wis, 
and cautious leader, who can be trus| 
ed in this hour of peril. He has 
of the self-seeking ambition of \, 
poleon, which eventually brought t}); 
able but heartless leader to his do: 
and carried a large part of civilizatioy 
with him. 

So let’s back up the President, 
as he says—follow him with secing 
eyes if we have the vision, or follow 
him blindly if we can’t see the way 
ourselves. We are safe under his 
guidance—and we can trust him t 
avoid dangers as they come up. 


¢ 


“Pay bills now and aid trade,” urges 
B. C. Forbes the economist write: 
Bully, B. C.—we’ll look up and see if 
you owe us anything and if you « 
we'll send you one of those polite liti\ 
reminders. It’s a good idea. If every- 
body would pay up, it would certain- 
ly grease the wheels. 

q 

It is sometimes a lot easier to tel! 
a lie than to make people believe the 
truth. 

q 


LET’S KEEP GWYNE 

It is more or less generally known 
that the old time darkies of the South 
always faced things hopefully, even 
against the greatest odds. And man) 
of them are still that way. Just the 
other day some of our Southern 
friends called to our attention a strik- 
ing bit of old Southern darkey phil- 
osophy that we learned in our boy- 
hood days. 

No advice could be more appropri 
ate just at this time when the whol 
country is enjoying the first upswing 
from those awful four years of « 
pression. It seems that one old darke) 
whose motto was “keep going, do! 
give up” rimed it out like this: 








“Ef it rain o’ ef it blow 
Keep uh gwyne, 

Ef it sleet or ef it snow, 
Keep uh gwyne. 

’Taint no use to sit an’ pine 
Ef de fish ain’t on de line! 
Jes’ bait yo’ hook u-gin an’ 
Keep uh gwyne.” 


Simple, but well expressed. If 
“keep uh gwyne” we are bound to ¢¢! 
out of the mire. So let’s all “kee! 
gwyne,” folks. 

rrr? or 
WE ALL KNOW THAT KIND 


It was customary in a certain chur! 
for the congregation to repeat [hi 
23rd Psalm in unison. One devo! 
lady’s notion of joining in was to kee! 
about a dozen words ahead all th 
way through, and to speak in a vol! 
which was sure to be heard. 

A stranger dropped in one Sunde) 
and after the service he inquired ©! 
the person sitting next to him: “W) 
was that lady who was already by |! 
still waters while the rest of us we! 
lying down in green pastures?” 
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MARKETING 


The stock and grain gamblers are 
still kicking our dog around—but only 
to a limited extent now. For instance, 
wheat can only be kicked to the extent 
of five cents a bushel in any one day— 
then the kicking has to stop until the 
next day. Even at that, it is a bad 
situation for the farmers who raise 
these crops, since one kick after an- 
other can be given. Too many kicks 
in the same spot might discourage 
even that faithful old dog or at least 
drive him to hydrophobia—seeing this 
is Deg Days time. 

History is being made so rapidly 
that what may be true of the market 
at one time may not be true a few 
days later. Hence everybody now is 
living largely from hour to hour— 
wondering what the week may bring 
forth, of good or ill. 

The “trend”—as the statisticians love 
to call it—is upward—nobody having 
any record of a crop year when Na- 
ture distributed her benefits with such 
a jealous hand. Money is “cheap” in 
the money market—but nobody is ven- 
turing much in the way of new capi- 
tal investments, since the future is too 
uncertain. The banks are said to be 
ready to advance money to enter- 
prises for increasing production etc. 
But it is a question whether any way 
can be found to market a large volume 
of products, seeing that all plans are 
aimed at smaller production. 

There are many signs which go to 
show that the new money is circulat- 
ing in substantial quantities and thus 
renewing the life-blood of _ trade, 
which had gone sadly down in the 
“blood count.” The patient is not 
well enough to be discharged—but he 
is convalescing, and if nothing hap- 
pens to shock him he will come out 
better and stronger than ever and all 
ready to spit on his hands and lick 
the world. 

Most of the big fellows are now 
making plenty of money—as we com- 
mon people regard money. The auto 
manufacturing industry has staged a 
come-back which is so sudden that it 
looks suspicious to the calm observer. 
For the first time in several years the 
auto makers are operating on the 
“black” side of the ledger instead of 
always “in the red.” June auto sales 
went back to the level of June 1931. 

General Motors set a pattern in an- 
nouncing what the newspapers de- 
clare is an “800 per cent rise” in the 
second quarter of this year as com- 
pared with the same quarter a year 
ago. Chrysler reports profits of $7,- 
800,000 for the second quarter, or 
nearly three times what it made in 
Same quarter last year. This wipes 
out a loss of $3,000,000 in the first 
quarter. Graham-Paige, a small con- 
cern, also showed reversal of its con- 
dition—reporting a small profit now 
as against rather big losses last year. 
Hudson had $165,000 net earnings for 
last three months, against loss of near- 
ly $2,000,000 for same time last year. 














Even the steel business is now steadily 
coming back. U. S. Steel showed big 
stepping-up of production and sales, 
with earnings of nearly $5,000,000 for 
second quarter, contrasted to deficit 
of $3,400,000 for same period last year. 
Bethlehem Steel didn’t do quite so 
well, but reported deficit of $3,300,000 
for this quarter, as against loss of 
$4,700,000 last year. Westinghouse 
Electric showed a decided upswing for 
this quarter. 

Retail business is improving stead- 
ily. But National Cash Register is still 
unable to get out of the red. 


year—but this is better than the loss 
of $965,000 in first half of 1932. Re- 
frigerator interests are booming all 
along the line—partly on account of 
the boost given by beer. Kelvinator 
reports a net of $1,400,000 for last 
quarter, or twice as much as last year. 
General Foods shows $6,300,000 profit 
for last quarter, which is somewhat 
less than last year. 


People are using lots of soap—and | 


as one great authority once stated, you 
can tell how civilized a nation is by 
knowing how much soap it uses. Many 
of the European nations get along 
practically without soap—not because 
they wouldn’t like to use it but be- 
cause they can’t afford to pay the 
price. Proctor & Gamble Co., the 
great American soap people, show net 
profit of $10,800,000 in last fiscal year, 
or nearly $2,000,000 more than previ- 
ous year. 

Chain stores are doing fine on the 
whole, though they are up against 
trouble in facing the criticism of the 
housewives, who are complaining 
about the rising prices. Chain store 
sales made a jump of nearly four 
points in the last month—this being a 
record for the summer season, when 
sales usually drop off. People are 
quite generally buying up canned 
goods and other staples which they 
can keep on hand, as they know that 
the prices will be higher. 

Packing house products for June 
showed jump of 11 per cent over a 
year ago. The A. & P. has declared 
extra dividend on its common stock. 
Department store sales for first half 
of 1933 were 15 per cent below same 
period of last year—but much of this 
loss was chargeable to the very low 
state of trade in the first quarter of 
this year. 

A special survey of the dairy indus- 
try shows that many dairymen have 
been forced to sell off their cows 
either on account of the drought or the 
increasing cost of feed. Others have 
sold because of the good prices they 
could get. Poultrymen are also suf- 
fering from the high cost of grain, at 
a time when egg prices are still low. 

a ee 


EXTINCTION THREATENS WHALES 


Unless more countries adopt that 
part of the League of Nations treaty 
designed to protect the whaling in- | 
dustry, the whale will be extermi- 
nated to a point where the industry 
will be of no commercial value, says 
Dr. Lewis Radcliffe of the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries. 





It re- | 
ports loss of $600,000 for first half of | 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One-half Million Dollars Already 
Paid in Cash Benefits. 


One cent a day ($3.65 per year), in- 
vested in a National Protective Policy, 
will now buy more insurance benefits 
than can be secured from any other 


| Company for any amount up to $10 


per year. 

This new policy, paying benefits up 
to $100 each month or $1,000 to $1,500 
at death, is now being sold to all men, 
women and children, between the ages 
of 7 and 80 years, whether employed 
or not. 

The benefits for auto accidents of 
$100 a month (instead of the usual $50 
a month) is said by many to be alone 
worth the entire cost of $3.65 per year. 
Yet this is but one of the many fea- 


| tures of this new and unusual policy. 


The National Protective is the largest and 


| oldest company of itskindintheworld. Ithas 


paid over six hundred sixty thousand dollars 
($660,000.00) in cash to thousands of its 
policyholders when cash was most needed. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary's 
name and relationship to National Protective 
Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. No medical examination or oth- 
er red tape. After reading policy, which will 
be mailed to you, either return it or send 
$3.65 which pays you up for a whole year— 
365 days. Send id today w while offer is still open. 


_How To Sell Yourself 
| A short, short training course FREE 





Every man has to sell himself to his employer and 
other men. 

Without one penny’s cost to you, we will send the 
best short, short course on this subject ever prepared. 
This offer is for adult men and women who are really 
earnest and ambitious. If you answer that descrip- 


tion, send your name—we’ |] do the rest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 8393-X, ¥, Dept. $393-X, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Quit Tobacco 


Tobacco may injure your health, weaken your glands, 
make you look older and feel older, and handicap 
social or financial success. If you want help in quit- 
ting tobacco, write John Malick, 175 Coates House, 

City, Mo., for free information and instruc- 
tions for a simple home method which many say 
quickly aided them to leave off from smoking, chewing, 

rugs or narcotics 
, harmiess to use. Reliable over 
Write him today. No obligation. 


have made the treatment of @rep- 
sical troubles a specialty for years 
— a statement of your troubles 


dropsical condition. If from 
your statement I Seliove I can give treatment that 
will bring relief or benefit you, I will forward a 
trial treatment to you Free. 


Dr. Thos. E. MAI TT 7, Chatsworth, Ga. 


A New German 


interna! medical pre- 
ration for Asthma. 


Gidesunthe 6% results. 
AZ sent MA 2% cents. AZMARIN 
Cco., Dept. 1112, CO.. Dept. 1112, Exchange Bidg., Miami, A agg Ey Fiertda. 


PATEN] 4] As one of the oldest pa one of the oldest patent dams 
in America we give inventors at 

A lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for we bt evidenced 

b os well yoy Py 4 of ex Book, 
a cacey, ose 635 ¥ st St., N.W., 

Batent 7 we Dept. 7, Washington, ee oy Established 11 186s. 
RELIEVED IN 


= FEVE 2 to 6 Hours 


End your troubles as I ended mine. 
treatment. Don't wait until you are in misery. 
Send stamp for free trial offer. 


15 years. 


























COLUMBIAN” DIAN CORRESPON RESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
tives wanted in every U.S. city and town 
time. 


P. O. BOX W-1572, MOBILE, ALABAMA 
ASHINGTON. 
} Rt Experience not necessary. Spare 


OUTFITS OFFERED. 
Attract fits without investment. Full particulars 6c stamps 
5. Ma. Malhette, Dept. E, 16Sherman St . New London, Conn. 














CAPITAL CHAT 


The dean of the diplomatic corps in 
Washington is now the Ambassador 
from Turkey, Ahmet Muhtar. They get 
to be dean of the foreign representa- 
tives by the length of service in a 
particular capital. The fellow who 
has represented his country the long- 
est in the particular place is accorded 
the honor of being their spokesman. 
But being dean of the diplomatic corps 
doesn’t stop the auctioneer. The Turk- 
ish Ambassador’s embassy is being 
sold at a trustee’s auction sale. No, 
the Turkish government doesn’t own 
the magnificent marble and granite 
building, one of the show places in 
the Sheridan Circle section. That gov- 
ernment rents it and it is still expected 
to remain the Turkish embassy even 
after the sale because the Ambassa- 
dor’s government has a two-year lease 
on it. 

Speaking of ambassadors, one of the 
most popular members of the diplo- 
matic corps is Ger- 
many’s Hans 
Luther. While he 
is now in his na- 
tive land for a va- 
cation and per- 
haps for instruc- 
tions from his 
boss, Herr Hitler, 
requests for ap- 
pearances and 
speeches are pil- 
ing up at the em- 
bassy. Civic clubs, 
chambers of com- 
merce, labor or- 
ganizations, _ etc., 
are asking Herr Luther to speak to 
them while newspapers and magazines 
want articles. 

The first beer bar in a government 
hospital has been opened at Walter 
Reed in Washington. They have a 
brass footrail and all. Army doctors, 
patients and orderlies make business 
worth while, too. 

Miss Pherne Miller, niece of Joaquin 
Miller, the “poet of the Sierras” who 
wrote “The Bravest Battle . Ever 
Fought,” is now a very popular at- 
traction of the youngsters in Rock 
Creek Park. In the famed old Joaquin 
Miller Cabin there she tells the chil- 
dren stories and demonstrates handi- 
craft. She is an accomplished artist 
and wood carver. 

When Gen. Italo Balbo and his staff 
came to Washington the General’s 
whiskers didn’t make some of the 
Italian barbers like him any too much. 
Because all the women went so wild 
over Balbo’s beard, all the men in the 
capital started to turn out theirs. Con- 
sequently, the barbers didn’t get much 
business. But the fad only lasted a 
few days which was sufficient time to 
prove to most swains, young and old 
that their few stragglers wouldn’t 
make a hirsute adornment like the 
hero Balbo’s. So off came the beards. 
They would rather imitate clean- 
shaven Mussolini than the bearded 
General. But the secret of course is 








Dr. Hans Luther 


that soon after Balbo left on his re- 
turn flight to Italy the girls all said: 
“Balbo beards for capital men will 
never do.” 

Since March 4 there are “new deals” 
everywhere. Even the Washington 
morgue is now claimng a new deal. 
The local morgue has a new master, 
J. Bradley McCoy. But he doesn’t 
think much of the title “morgue mas- 
ter,” so he calls himself the “chief 
clerk of the coroner’s office.” 

Uncle Sam has been renovizing the 
capital with a lot of new and hand- 
some buildings. Now the nearly 
500,000 (just 5,000 less than that num- 
ber, to be exact) residents of the city 
of magnificent distances have taken it 
upon themselves to do some renoviz- 
ing. The local home modernizing 
campaign has improved the interior 
and exterior of many Washington 
properties. The campaign is still on, 
and if everybody would have the work 
done that should be done _ there 
wouldn’t be any unemployment in 
Washington. Incidentally, the Home 
Modernizing Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that during 
the last 18 months renovizing cam- 
paigns throughout the United States 
have put into business and employ- 
ment channels more than $100,000,000. 

Washington embassies and legations 
are reported to be serving American 
3.2 beer when their stocks from abroad 
are exhausted. 

Mosquitoes in the District of Colum- 
bia have been having a swell time 
since the first of July. For one whole 
month they have gone without their 
daily dose of noxious oils, etc., that 
cost the taxpayers $35,000 a year. Con- 
gress didn’t appropriate that sum for 
mosquito control during the current 
fiscal year. So far there hasn’t been 
any noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of these pests, but only time will 
tell. 

Due to economy a lot of the famous 
statues in Washington will go without 
their annual bath this year. Unless 
a special appropriation is made they 
will not get a washing until October, 
1934. Among the most famous effigies 
of famous personages that must go 
dirty, unless it rains hard enough to 





—Pathfinder Photo 


Another unwashed hero. This one is Gen. 
San Martin on his charging steed in Judi- 
ciary Park. 


The Pathfinder 





Pathfinder Ph 


Famous Andrew Jackson rocking hors. 
statue in Lafayette Park. 


keep them fairly clean, are: Georg 
Washington at Washington Circle, 
Commodore John Paul Jones at th 
foot of 17th Street, the remarkabl 
rocking horse statue of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in Lafayette Park, Gen. Win 
field Scott in Scott Circle, Gen. Lafay 
ette in Lafayette Park, Gen. John A 
Logan in Logan Circle, Gen. Philip 
Sheridan in Sheridan Circle, Gen. San 
Martin in Judiciary Park, Gen. Na 
thaniel Green in Stanton Square, Gen. 
George H. Thomas in Thomas Circle, 
Gen. Von Steuben in Lafayette Park 
and many others. 

There is a “New Deal” in the Whit: 
House stable, too. This “New Deal” 
is a fine Missouri saddle horse pre 
sented to the President by his “Show 
Me” State admirers. 

While the N. R. A. is really holding 
the spotlight in Washington these days 
there is also lots of talk about the 
F. R. B. C. Of course the N. R. A. is 
the National Recovery Administration 
(or Act) if you care to put it that way) 
But what is the F. R. B. C.? They 
are none others than the persons who 
were “For Roosevelt Before Chicago.” 
Postmaster General Farley, dispenser 
of Democratic patronage, has made i! 
known that the F. R. B. C.s are firs! 
in line for jobs if they are qualified 
and are loyal to the party’s program 
Those who jumped on the Roosevelt 
band wagon after the Chicago conven 
tion will be next in line—if they ar 
the best qualified applicants. 
$$ <_< 


NO “PEERS” FOR HIM 


Sam Tolliver was about to be tried 
on the time-honored charge of collect 
ing chickens without the owners’ per 
mission. The judge, wishing to b: 
extra considerate, said: “Sam, you can 
have your case tried by me, but you 
have a right to be tried by a jury 0! 
your peers. Which do you choose?” 

“What does ‘peers’ mean, Jedg: 
Your-Honah?” Sam inquired. 

The judge explained that “peers” 
meant his own equals—men in his 
own class or situation. 

“In dat case,” responded Sam, “! 
prefers to hab mah case tried by you 
all, Jedge. I doan wanter be tried b 
no chicken thieves.” 

—_———___.. go 

There are less than 4,500,000 gallon: 
of marketable whisky in governme! 
warehouses. 
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‘PERSONALITIES 


At midnight July 10, 1857, 76 years 
ago, Nikola Tesla, one of America’s 
foremost inventors, was born. He 
was educated in technical schools and 
graduated from the University of 
Prague. He came to the United States 
in 1884 and worked a number of years 
at the Edison plant at Orange when 
he quit and established his own re- 
search laboratory in New York City. 
Among his inventions and discoveries 
was a method of utilizing alternating 
current, an induction motor, principles 
of the rotary magnetic field as well as 
new type condensers and dynamos. 
Recently on his birthday he startled 
reporters by declaring that he never 
slept but dozed for only one hour 
each day. 

What would you do if you had but 
two years to live? Carolyn Wells, 
famous author of the Patty books, 
Peter and Polly stories and many other 
works, was told by physicians that 
she could not live longer than that be- 
cause of heart trouble. She calmly 
went on working as hard as ever and 
now her demise seems postponed in- 
definitely. She began writing in 1900 
and in private life she is Mrs. Hadwin 
Houghton. 

When the public works program 
was first taking shape Col. Don H. 
Sawyer was temporary public works 
administrator. After the appointment 
of Secretary of the ; 
Interior Harold 
Ickes as_ public 
works administra- 
tor, Col. Sawyer 
was given an execu- 
tive position in the 
public works ad- 
ministration. Col. 
Sawyer is a civil 
engineer and this is 
the third time he 
has been “drafted” 
to serve in impor- 
tant positions. He 
built Camp Grant in Illinois, his native 
state, Camp Bragg in North Carolina 
and a nitrate plant at Cincinnati dur- 
ing the war. In 1931 he was made 
head of the Federal Employment Sta- 
bilization Board. He is 54 years old 
and a graduate of the University of 
Illinois. 

Fourteen year old Jack Barry of 
Sioux City, Ia., created something of 
a sensation when he made a trip east 
this summer to visit the national capi- 
tal. He has never attended school a 
day in his life, although he is a phil- 
osopher, astrologist and a great travel- 
er. During the past 10 years he claims 
to have made more than 6,000 lectures 
on various subjects. His mother says 
that he was unable to talk until he was 
18 months of age but at the age of three 
he made his first public address. 

Samuel Carmack easily stands out 
above his comrades at the Emigrant 
Gap forestry camp in California. Sam’s 
home is in San Diego and although but 
21 years old, he stands seven feet tall 
and wears size 15 shoes. An exten- 








Col. Sawyer 


sion had to be built on his cot for his 
comfort and ease while sleeping. 
Harold Gatty, companion of Wiley 
Post on the World 
flight in June, 
1931, when the 
record of 8 days 
and 15 hours was 
established for a 
trip round the 
world, is now liv- 
ing quietly with 
his wife and three 
children in Wash- 
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ington. He is em- 
ployed by the 
Harold Gatty Army Air Corps 


developing naviga- 
tion instruments for government use. 

A Chinese Joan of Arc, Miss Yuan 
Mingtsuing, has gone to France to 
study the French methods of aviation. 
This 23 year old girl whose home is 
in Changsha, has already tasted of the 
fire of battle. She left her home three 
years ago to study aviation mechanics 
at an American school and about a 
year ago she took part in active fight- 
ing as a machine gunner in the Nine- 
teenth Chinese Army. Her father was 
a mandarin. 

After deserting an operatic career 
about four years ago for apparently 
no cause at all, Marion Talley, Metro- 
politan Opera concert singer, is sched- 
uled to again face the footlights this 
fall. In the meantime she has engaged 
in active farming, made a trip to 
Europe, married Michael Raucheisen, 
had the marriage annulled six months 
later and spent a great deal of time 
living with her mother and sister in 
Kansas City. 





The President's Speech on 
National Recovery 
(Continued from page 9) 


once write or telegraph to me person- 
ally at the White House, expressing 
their intention of going through with 
the plan. And it is my purpose to keep 
posted in the post office of every town 
a roll of honor of all those who join 
with me. 

I want to take this occasion to say 
to the 24 governors who are now in 


conference in San Francisco, that 
nothing thus far has helped in 
strengthening this great movement 


more than their resolutions adopted at 
the very outset of their meeting, giv- 
ing this plan their instant and unani- 
mous approval, and pledging to sup- 
port it in their states. 

To the men and women whose lives 
have been darkened by the fact or the 
fear of unemployment, | am justified 
in saying a word of encouragement be- 
cause the codes and the agreements al- 
ready approved, or about to be passed 
upon, prove that the plan does raise 
wages, and that it does put people 
back to work. You can look on every 
employer who adopts the plan as one 
who is doing his part, and those em- 
ployers deserve well of everyone who 
works for a living, It will be clear to 
you, as it is to me, that while the 


13 
shirking employer may undersell his 
competitor, the saving he thus makes 
is made at the expense of his coun- 
try’s welfare, 

While we are making this great 
common effort there should be no dis- 
cord and dispute. This is no time to 
cavil or to question the standard set 
by this universal agreement. It is time 
for patience and understanding and 
cooperation. The workers of this 
country have rights under this law 
which cannot be taken away from 
them, and nobody will be permitted 
to whittle them away but, on the other 
hand, no aggression is now necessary 
to attain those rights. The whole 
country will be united to get them for 
you. The principle that applies to the 
employers applies to the workers as 
well, and I ask you workers to co- 
operate in the same spirit. 

When Andrew Jackson, “Old Hick- 
ory,” died, someone asked, “Will he 
go to heaven,” and the answer was, 
“He will if he wants to.” If I am asked 
whether the American people will pull 
themselves out of this depression, | 
answer, “They will if they want to.” 
The essence of the plan is a universal 
limitation of hours of work per week 
for any individual by common con- 
sent, and a universal payment of 
wages above a minimum, also by 
common consent, I cannot guarantee 
the success of this nationwide plan, 
but the people of this country can 
guarantee its success. I have no faith 
in “cure-alls,” but I believe that we 
can greatly influence economic forces. 
I have no sympathy with the profes- 
sional economists who insist that 
things must run their course and that 
human agencies can have no influence 
on economic ills. One reason is that I 
happen to know that professional 
economists have changed their defini- 
tion of economic laws every five or 10 
years for a very long time, but I do 
have faith, and retain faith, in the 
strength of common purpose, and in 
the strength of unified action taken by 
the American people. 

That is why I am describing to you 
the simple purposes and the solid 
foundations upon which our program 
of recovery is built. That is why I am 
asking the employers of the nation to 
sign this common covenant with me— 
to sign it in the name of patriotism 
and humanity. That is why I am ask- 
ing the workers to go along with us 
in a spirit of understanding and of 
helpfulness. 

oe 


NO MORE GRAVEYARD PICNICS 

Picnicking in the cemetery is all 
right, if you’re neat and orderly about 
it, but citizens of Ogden, Utah, not 
only chose this unusual spot for eat- 
ing their box luncheons, but left the 
boxes and other debris behind them. 

Things became so bad the city 
fathers met to plan some action, and 
after thoroughly discussing the mat- 
ter, took a vote and had several laws 
written in the municipal code. The 
law provides that no one may take re- 
freshments inside the gates of the 
graveyard. (How about throwing it 
over the fence?) 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SUBMERGED MOUNTAIN 


Another submarine mountain has 
been discovered by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, lying 
about 50 miles southwest of Point Sur, 
Monterey county, Cal. This mountain 
runs north and south for a distance 
of about 10 miles and rises from the 
ocean floor to a height of 7,500 feet. 
It is not a hazard to ocean traffic as 
the ocean at this point is about two 
miles in depth. 


HOPE FOR CANCER CURE 


Hope that cancer will soon be con- 
quered by use of anti-cancer serum is 
revived by a report from the British 
Isles where encouraging results were 
obtained by the use of such a treat- 
ment in the cases of about 25 victims 
of this dreaded disease who volun- 
teered to take the experimental treat- 
ment. The serum was injected into 
the main mass of the cancer or into 
the artery leading to it. 

Chief difficulty with the serum now 
lies in keeping it localized in the in- 
fected area long enough to produce 
results. This serum is the result of 
nearly a decade of work and research 
on the part of the British cancer re- 
search board. It is still in the experi- 
mental stage and of course cannot be 
obtained in this country. 


EARTH VERY OLD 


According to the proponents of the 
new science of geophysics (the link- 
ing together of geology and physics), 
the earth is at least two billion years 
old and warm blooded animals that 
bring forth their young alive appear- 
ed on the earth about, well, just a 
short time ago, not more than one 
hundred million years. 

Geophysicists say that the earth as 
a whole is composed of a central core 
of molten or liquid metals that pos- 
sibly extend halfway to the surface. 
They say that the oldest known rocks 
on the surface are nearly two billions 
of years old. 


FLIES USE LEGS FOR NOSE 


According to Dr. N. E. McIndoo, of 
the Department of Agriculture, flies 
as well as certain other insects smell 
by means of hairlike organs on their 
legs. This widespread area and num- 
ber of olfactory organs certainly gives 
them the advantage over man who 
must be content with only one nose. 
This also explains why flies will be 
attracted to places where an odor is 
so slight as to pass undetected by hu- 
man beings. 


DENIES CHIGGER DIGS 

When you go out in the huckleberry 
thicket the next time to gather berries, 
just dust your feet and legs with 
powdered sulphur and the “jigger” 
won’t even try to take a bite. 

This is the advice of Stanley C. 
Arthur, biologist, who denies that the 
small insect digs in under the hide. 
He claims that the inflammation is 














A turtle is always a turtle, but they cer- 
tainly vary in size. Here are a giant and 
a dwarf of the species. 


caused by infection from the saliva. 

Our “jigger,” “chigger,” or really 
“chigoe,” is actually a small insect 
closely related to the spiders and 
mites. The real chigoe is South Amer- 
ican and is never found in North 
America, he says. 

It hatches from the eggs of the har- 
vest fly and only attacks man in its 
larva stage. It is not a bit particular, 
he says, but feeds alike on small wild 
animals, snakes or young chickens. 


ANCIENTS COLLECTED ANTIQUES 


That ancient races were antique 
hunters is the opinion of Prof. Elihu 
Grant, who brought back several cases 
of art objects after spending some time 
excavating in Palestine among ruins 
that were approximately 2,700 years 
old. Among other objects were a bowl, 
an Egyptian scarab and a bronze hoe, 
all of which were hundreds of years 
older than the ruined houses where 
they were found. 


CLEANING ANCIENT METAL 


The secret of a process for cleaning 
the corrosion off metal objects, that 
had been lost ever since the death of 
Rocchi, “The Magician of the Pala- 
tine,” has been rediscovered. A busi- 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Skates similar to ice skates with 
small rollers inside the blades have 
been tried out in Berlin. 

Efforts have been made to stimulate 
the growth of hair on baldheaded per- 
sons by implanting the pituitary 
glands of sheep. 

Fire extinguishers may now be had 
in tube form, small but reliable. 

Lowly corn cobs will probably be 
developed into a valuable source of 
by-products such as ethyl, alcohol, 
glucose, cellulose and acetic acid. 

England has installed red reflectors 
on posts around dangerous curves on 
one highway not only to warn the 
motorists of danger but to show the 
highway course. 

Invention of the iconoscope brings 
television one step nearer practical 
use. It is an artificial eye that works 
exactly on the same principle as the 
human optic. 


The Pathfinde, 


ness man of Taranto, Italy, Carlos 
Cacace, is credited with the discove: 
of a powder that restores ancie)| 
statues and other metal objects 
their original beauty. 

This powder, which Cacace calls , 
“filter,” when applied to objects which 
have been dug up from some ancien! 
ruins, immediately cleans them of the 
corroded rust and restores them {| 
their original beauty. It does not in 
jure the metal in any way; it mere!, 
dissolves the thick crust of centuries 

The powder has such strength it cos} 
the inventor the sight of his left eye. 
During the early stages of experi 
mentation Cacace always wore a mask, 
but one day he was so impatient to 
see the results of applying the powde: 
on a gold coin that he removed the 
mask and the eye was destroyed. 





AVIATION 





Wiley Post, of twice around the 
world flight fame, is another country 
boy who made good. His father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Post, live 
on their farm near Maysville, Okla 
Mrs. Wiley Post’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. J. Laine, operate a cotton farm 
near Big Spring, Tex. 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics is 
going to try out a new method of train- 
ing naval air fighters, Two gliders 
have been purchased and a selected 
group of student aviators will be gi\ 
en instruction in piloting gliders hx 
fore they take up airplane flight train- 
ing. This instruction is to be given at 
the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 
Fla. If it proves successful and makes 
better pilots of the men when the) 
finally learn to fly airplanes the meth- 
od may be adopted elsewhere. 

Since July 1 the Commerce Depar'- 
ment has been issuing weather maps 
twice daily. They are issued at all 
important air terminals and show the 
wind velocity and direction in the 
upper air at various levels up to 13,000 
feet or more. This extra weather serv- 
ice is intended to make commercial 
and private flying safer as well as to 
aid pilots. 

The Army Air Corps is having 46 
new fast all-metal, two-seat attack 
monoplanes built by Curtiss at Bul- 
falo. These planes, known as thc 
Curtiss-A-12, are often referred to as 
“flying fortresses” because they are 
equipped with five machine guns ani 
carry a bomb each. They are bui!! 
entirely of metal and have a speed con- 
siderably in excess of former attack 
planes, In short, they are supposed 
to be among the most efficient offen- 
Sive aerial weapons developed in avi- 
ation history. 

The latest system of blind landing 
is known as the “triple-check sys 
tem.” It uses radio, listening horns 
and lights. Radio beams, locator 
horns and small floodlights direct th: 
pilot safely to unseen runways. 

France now has her first private!) 
organized and financed airport. It | 
located near Lisieux and will be use ' 
chiefly for private planes. 
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BROADCASTING 


It’s far from a scene of peace and 
quiet for the President when he goes 
on the air. The small room where 
he sits before the mike is filled with 
people and apparatus. There are a 
few spectators, White House attaches, 
announcers, radio engineers, still and 
sound photographers, and for most 
of these, equipment that they must 
operate during the broadcast. And yet 
with all this crowd there wasn’t any- 
one who thought to have water ready 
for him when he made his historic ap- 
peal to employers to support the re- 
covery program so that he would not 
have to ask for it. More than one 
radio listener was startled to hear Mr. 
Roosevelt say, ‘““Where’s that glass of 
water?”, and you may be sure he need- 
ed it that hot night. 

Baby Rose Marie, child prodigy of 
the radio, vaudeville and movies who 
has been a headliner during six of her 
eight years, has a famous collection 
of dolls which she received from stars 
of the stage, screen and air. Among 
them: Greta Garbo, Mary Pickford, 
Tom Mix, Will Rogers, Ruth Etting, 
Jane Cowl, etc. This child star just 
started a new series of songs and im- 
personations on a food program. 

Phillips Lord, who is Seth Parker of 
the Jonesport folks, has chartered a 
four-masted schooner and plans to 
cruise around the world, which will 
take at least 18 months. He expects to 
make five broadcasts to American au- 
diences from far away corners of the 
earth. 

Police department radios are going 
to be policed by the Federal Radio 
Commission to see that they obey the 
radio laws. Inspectors at monitoring 
stations stategically located over the 
country will report any violations to 
the commission, 

When the President’s secretary, Col. 
Louis Howe, goes on the air, the manu- 
script in front of him is written with 
unusually large type. The typewriters 
that print such oversize letters were 
installed in the White House on former 
President Hoover’s personal order. 
Col. Howe thinks they will remain in 
the house on Pennsylvania Avenue 
even though they are Republican in 
spirit. Arthur Brisbane uses a similar 
typewriter, and members of Al Good- 
man’s orchestra sitting behind him say 
they can read every word of the 
manuscript. 

Not so long ago the Fire Chief’s 
Uncle Tex used to be the man the 
magician sawed in half in vaudeville. 
He quit though when the presto- 
chango artist wanted him to take an- 
other cut. 

Bert Lahr, hard-working comedian, 
has just signed a 65-weeks contract 
and until September 10 will appear on 
Eddie Cantor’s program during the 
latter’s absence in Hollywood. After 
that Bert will be on the air with 
George Olsen. 

Singin’ Sam says the songs they’re 
writing now are just as good as the 
old-timers. The only trouble is they’re 











like this cotton candy you get in 
amusement parks—“They don’t last 
long enough for you to get the full 
flavor.” 

Station WLW in Cincinnati has a 
new 831-foot antenna tower—almost 
as tall as the Eiffel Tower. This is 
the first step in the construction of a 
500,000 watt transmitter plant, which 
will make WLW, with the exception 
of a station in Russia, the most power- 
ful in the world. The nearest com- 
petitor in the U. S. is 50,000 watts. 


———___-——__ ~~. 


NOW WILL YOU BE GOOD? 

We heard recently about that newly 
discovered female deep sea fish that 
uses all the lures of femininity to en- 
tice hapless males under her influence 
—and then suddenly snaps them up 
and swallows them. Well, here she 
is. Not handsome, to say the least— 
but “handsome is as handsome does,” 
as the old proverb puts it. 

Mrs. Spiniceps doesn’t have to ask 
any odds of anybody, or subscribe to 
any “code.” She has perfected her 
own little system of carrying on, and 
she seems to get away with it per- 
fectly. She emits a nice warm phos- 
phorescent glow which suggests all 
the comforts of home. She has won- 


derful big soulful eyes which are set 
in sockets that allow her to see around 
those corners. 

When a would-be husband chances 
along, she looks pleasant. 


This is 





Meet Mr. and Mrs. Photocorynus S piniceps 


really difficult for her as she actually 
has a very ugly frontispiece. She is 
nearly half mouth; her teeth are sharp 
as needles; they project backward and 
they intermesh so that a victim once 
inside her mouth has very little chance 
to escape. 

However, once in a while a lucky 
fellow does escape. The male is much 
smaller than the female of this species. 
His object is to get by this notorious 
vamp of the lower depths and fasten 
himself on her in some spot where 
she can’t reach him. She carries no 
flatiron or rolling-pin. 

A favorite position is just above her 
eyes—and if you will examine the 
rough sketch you will see him hang- 
ing there for de ar life. He is that arch- 
like affair. Once in position, he worms 
his head into her flesh and from then 
on he lives as a parasite on society— 
sucking her blood—a genuine blood- 
sucker. Still, we can’t have much 
sympathy for her, as she is such a 
heartless vamp. 


2 
The United States Flag Association 


has started a campaign against crime 
and racketeering. 
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Get Into the Toy Business 


AS OUR MANUFACTURER 


Earn money casting our NFW LINE 









of hollow Toy Soldiers, Indians, 5 and 
10¢ Automobiles, Ashtrays, et No 
special place or experience necessary as 
we furnish fullinstructions with me 

\- and cooperate in selling; also t } 

4 Mk : 

rs ished goods. Chance of a life-time for 





man with small capital to wet into this 
new and profitable industry If you 
mean strictly business and are over 41 
write at once for details as CHRIST- 


4 \ 
ay" 
MAS rush is now starting. 


METAL CAST PRODUCTS Co., 
Dept. 10, 1696 Boston Read. NEW YORK 











No JOKE To BE DEAF 






— Every Deaf PersonKnows That 

Way made himself hear, after bein 

f AGA with Artificial Ear Drows--b 
Saqsatiee. He wore them 
and night. They stopped 
noises ringing ears. 
are invisible «a per- 
No one sees | 


“tec 4 true true sory. 
Hear’’. Also o Looklet 
. Address Artificial Ear Drum 
GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 
724 Hofmann Building, Detroit, Michigan 


E A RAILWAY 
BLDTRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


We Can Place You at Work After Training 
ACTIVE MEN.-19 to 56--wanted for Railway and Bus Pas- 
Lsenger Trafic Inspection Work Healthful, out-doors; 
travel or stay near home. Rapid pay advances 
after a few months’ experience. On completion 
ma of a few weeks’ home-study, we place you ina 
position poying up to $140 per month, plas ex 

nees, to start, or refund tuition. Coste little: 

tms. Free Booklet. Don’t miss this oppor 


tunity. standard Business Training Institute 
Div. 908 Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENTS 










SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGI 
commercial possibilities. Write immediately 
for information on how to proceed and “ Record 


of Invention” form. Delays are dangerous in 


patent matters. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 693 
Adams Building, Washington, o. c. 


Save Money on All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start- 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance one ~~ service will please you. Pathfinder, 
Washington. 


If You N eed Extra Money 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is required. 
It you are desirous of increasing your income in your 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community. 
No Obligation Inquiry Blank—- — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
Please send me full particulars about your money 
making plan 





Name 


Address 


City State 
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QUESTION BOX 


How are Post Office inspectors ap- 
pointed? 

Vacancies in Post Office inspection 
service are filled through a non-com- 
petitive Civil Service examination. Su- 
pervisors, clerks and carriers at first 
and second class offices, rural carriers, 
railway mail employees and em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
at Washington are eligible. Applicants 
must have had at least four years of 
service (not counting substitute serv- 
ice) and be between the ages of 25 and 
40. Examination is given only to those 
who appear best qualified and selec- 
tion is based entirely upon the appli- 
cant’s qualifications and fitness for 
service, An inspector’s entrance sal- 
ary is $2,800 per year. 











Why is a certain period in summer 
called “dog-days”? 

Dog-days is a period handed down 
to us from the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans who designated about 40 days 
in the summer (usually between July 
1 and August 15) as dog-days because 
Sirius, the dog-star, rose ahead of or 
in conjunction with the sun. Owing 
to the progress of the equinoxes Sirius 
does not now have the same astronom- 
ical significance but the period is still 
indicated in the almanac and calendar 
of the present day and is usually about 
the same time as in olden days. Be- 
cause it falls during the hottest sea- 
son of the year it has been believed 
that dogs go mad, snakes and hawks 
go blind, together with other beliefs, 
but most of these have been proved to 
be myths. 


What became of the German “Big 
Bertha” gun? 

This gun, with a range of over 75 
miles, was invented by Fritz Raussen- 
berger and was named after Bertha 
Krupp who owned the gun works at 
Essen where it was built. It was one 
of three made and was withdrawn as 
the Germans retreated. At the sign- 
ing of the armistice all three were 
dismantled and in 1919 were com- 
pletely destroyed by utilizing the met- 
al for other purposes. The base at 
Essen was destroyed under the direc- 
tion of the allied military control com- 
mission in 1925. 


From what does Boston derive its 
name? 


Rev. John Cotton gave Boston its 
name after the town of Boston, Eng- 
land. That town is said to have de- 
rived its name from the fact that it 
grew up around a church founded by 
a monk by name of Botolph. When the 
town grew it was called Botolphtown. 
from which came the contracted name 
Boston. 


How did the light from Arcturus 
start the World’s Fair? 

Giant telescopes were focused upon 
the star Arcturus and at the specified 
time a beam from the star was allowed 


to strike a photo-electric cell at the 
end of the telescopes. The force of 
the blow was then amplified and 
hurled over the Western Union wires 
to the fair grounds and acted as the 
medium that threw the switches to 
turn on the fair ground lights. Sci- 
entists, figuring the speed of light 
with the distance this fixed star is 
from the earth, say the ray of light 
that opened the 1933 fair left Arcturus 
at the time of Chicago’s world’s fair 
in 1893. 


How many publications in the United 
States have a circulation of over 
1,000,000? 

Five (four Sunday and one daily) 
newspapers have circulations in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000. There are some 30 
weekly and monthly periodicals with 
a circulation running into seven 
figures. 


How are bronze statues made? 


In making a bronze statue the sculp- 
tor first models the figure in clay. A 
gelatine mold is then made of the orig- 
inal and a wax model made by pouring 
heated wax into the assembled gela- 
tine mold. A plaster mold is then 
made around the wax figure, pipes 
being left in the plaster so that the 
wax may melt and run off when 
placed in a kiln and baked. The plas- 
ter mold is then placed in a pit and 
packed solidly with earth, and molten 
bronze, at a temperature of 1,900 de- 
grees, is poured into it. When cool the 
bronze statue is finished, a blow torch 
and liquid chemicals being used to 
obtain the desired color effects. There 
are several methods of casting the final 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Nickname—“Old North”; “Turpen- 
tine”; “Tar Heel.” 

Motto—Esse Quam Videri (To Be 
Rather Than to Seem). 

State Flower—Goldenrod. 

Area—52,426 sq. mi. (27th in rank). 

Population (1930)—3,170,276 (60.4 to 
sq. mi.; 29 per cent negro). 

Illiteracy — Native white, 5.6 per 
cent, negro, 20.6. 

Wealth (1929 est.) — $5,429,000,000 
($1,731 per capita). 

Settled—1650. 

Entered Union—1789. 

Capital—Raleigh (Pop., 37,379). 

Largest City — Charlotte (Pop., 
82,675). 

Government—General assembly con- 
sists of a senate of 50 members and a 
house of representatives of 120 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and 11 representatives. 

Governor —J. C. B. Ebringhaus 
(Dem.). Term 4 years; salary $10,000. 

Products—Lumber, cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, corn, wheat, rye, potatoes, 
fruits, mica, iron ore, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, gold, silver, corundum, tin, 
graphite, feldspar, talc, etc. 

Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 498,000 votes 
and Republicans 208,334. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 13. 





The Pathfinder 


statue, but this is typical. The bronz 
statue of the Goddess of Freedom, o1 
the Capitol at Washington, was cas! 
in a foundry which stood on the sit 
which the Pathfinder building now « 
cupies. In fact, the exact spot wher 
the casting was done is now right un 
der the big press on which this ver) 
copy of your Pathfinder was printed. 
In digging for the foundation for the 
press, scraps of the bronze were un- 
earthed. 





NAME O’HOWLS 


Mr. MILLION is a successful lawye: 
in Mt. Vernon, Wash. He named his 
first son “TEN MILLION.” 

Kenneth R. GRAVES is the land- 
scape architect for the Monongahela 
Valley Memorial Park. 

J. Nevlin WHYBARK teaches sing 
ing in the shortest possible time at 
Los Angeles. (Is this where the movie 
crooners are taught?) 

M. T. (Empty) STOCKING is clerk 
of the schoolboard at Lisbon, N. Y. 

A. M. CORNELL has made his living 
for years selling pop corn on the 
streets of Canton, N. Y. He is known 
as “POP CORNELL.” 

WILL BURY does all the grave 
digging at the Mexia, Tex., cemetery. 

CARRIE R. COATS lives in Cicero, 
Ill. 

R. C. DAY and T. J. KNIGHT both 
work for the Franklin Title and Trust 
Co. at Louisville, Ky. 

Frank L. LOOK, a blind man, is sec- 
retary of the Southern California As- 
sociation for the blind. 

S. B. ROUNDTREE inspects logs for 
the Lane Co. at Altavistam, Va. 

Add marriages: COOKE-KIES at 
Owensboro, Ky.; BUSER-WINE and 
ROCK-STONE at Mt. Morris, III; 
WINTERS-SUMMERS at Tulsa, Okla. 

oe 
DEATH OF ORIENTAL MUSIC 


Because the Occidental forms of 
civilization have encroached so closely 
and come into such close contact with 
the Oriental, the music of the East is 
slowly dying out. The talking pic- 
tures, radio, and the victrola are 
largely responsible for popularizing 
modern music and taking the place o! 
the older forms. This is what Mlle. 
Yvonne Joile Lotbinniere, prominent 
Parisian musician, believes. She’s jus! 
returned from the Orient and sh: 
ought to know. 

“Asiatic music, particularly Chi 
nese,” she states, “is intimately asso 
ciated with the customs and habits o! 
the people. Those habits and customs 
are gradually disappearing . . . and 
consequently native music.” 

In Shanghai attempts are being made 
to prevent the early demise of th 
Chinese harmonies and to encourage i! 
“into broader symphonic channels.” 

—_- ar 


Only five per cent of all licorice pro- 
duced goes into candy. Five per cen! 
is used in medicine and the remainin 
90 per cent goes into tobacco. Licoric: 
root comes mostly from Asia Minor. 
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PASTIME 


TUB RACE ON WATER 


So many people go swimming these 
days that it becomes almost a mo- 
notonous affair unless there is some- 
thing different to do. To make your 
next swimming party more interesting 
take along three or four or more tubs 
—galvanized wash tubs or old wooden 
tubs or barrels sawed in half will do. 
In fact, any old tub can be used, just 
so it will float with an average-weight 
person in it. After everyone has had 
a good swim and stunts are in order 
stage a tub race. 

The contestants sit in the tubs and 
use their hands for paddles to propel 
the tubs over a given course. Such a 
race will prove as amusing to the spec- 
tators as to the participants. Another 
very amusing stunt is what is called 
the “spoon and egg race.” Golf balls 
may be used in the place of eggs. The 
racers all grip spoons in their teeth, 
place the eggs or balls in the bowls 
of the spoons and swim a required dis- 
tance. If the egg or ball rolls out the 
swimmer is disqualified. 


FUN WITH A MATCHBOX 


In this trick a matchbox containing 
10 matches is placed on a table before 
the audience. The performer asks 
someone in the audience to take up 
the box, remove the matches, and, 
while he steps out of the room, re- 
place as many of them as the audience 
may wish. Without seeing any of 
this the performer, upon returning to 
the room, is able to tell by simply look- 
ing at the box on the table just how 
many matches are in it. 

The secret of the trick, of course, 
is that the performer has a confed- 
erate. But as he does not rely on the 
confederate for any direct sign the 














Imaginary Division of Table 


trick can be repeated over and over 
again to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators. In order to be able to do this 
the performer and his confederate 
must pre-arrange an imaginary divis- 
ion of the table into five sections as 
shown in diagram 1. 

Then when the performer asks for 
an assistant from the audience the 
confederate quickly offers his services, 
but in such an off-hand manner that 
no one will suspect a put up job. This 
assistant (the confederate) very nat- 


urally takes charge of removing the 
matches and replacing the box on the 
table. As previously agreed, if the 
box is placed on the corner of the 
table marked 1 in the diagram it will 
contain one match. If laid on space 
number 2 it will contain two matches, 
and so on. But if the number of 
matches in the box is more than five, 
the box is laid on the table upside 
down, in which case the sections of 
the table have the values as indicated 
in diagram 2. 

The confederate, of course, should 
lay the box down in a perfectly nat- 
ural way, apparently carelessly and 
thoughtlessly, and the box should be 
placed at different distances from the 
edge of the table each time to distract 
attention from the particular position 
of the box. The performer should 
pretend to arrive at his results by some 
powers of magic. The main thing is 
to guard against attracting the atten- 
tion of the audience to the position of 
the box on the table. 


PRODUCE SMOKE FROM THIMBLES 

Chemistry students will enjoy per- 
forming this trick. The equipment 
needed consists of two ordinary 
thimbles, a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid and some ammonia. The per- 
former prepares the thimbles before- 
hand by simply putting a few drops 
of the acid in one and some ammonia 
in the other. When the two thimbles 
are placed close together the two 
chemicals produce smoke. Young 
children and those not familiar with 
the properties of the two chemicals 
should not undertake to perform the 
stunt. 








BRAIN TEASER 


A farmer purchased a certain num- 
ber of pigs, sheep and calves for $138. 
The pigs cost $4 each; the sheep $7 
each and the calves $9 each. The 
whole number of animals purchased 
was 23. How many of each did he 
buy. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The boys 
ran 180 rods, 240 rods and 300 rods 
respectively. 

Oi eo 


THAT’S MAKING MONEY 


The report of the Philadelphia mint 
for the fiscal year just ended showed 
that 22,309,500 American coins were 
struck ranging from pennies to double- 
eagles. The total valuation of this 
United States money was placed at 
$27,560,220. In addition to this, 5,921,- 
000 Latin-American coins were minted 
during the same 12 months. 

i 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Heading on news item in the Rich- 
mond (Ky.) Daily Register:— 
SHEEP CLAIMS ARE ALL PAID 
Sum Paid to Farmer for Dogs Killed 
by Sheep Totals $1,783.01 
BIGGEST CLAIM $249 
— OO 
Nebraska’s state constitution bars 
bond issues and indebtedness in excess 
of $100,000; thus its budget is always 
balanced. 
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WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Who said: ‘‘Don't cheer, the poor devils are 
dying’’? 

Why do fish come to the surface? 

Why is the British court called the Court of 
St. James? 

What is a cold moon? 

What President was blind in one eye? 

What is white coal? 

Why are Italians called dagos? 

How often is the White House painted? 

Does the Government coin mills? 

Did Confucius teach the Golden Rule? 

When were English sparrows brought to 
America? 

Why were the Creek Indians so named? 

What is the Gentleman's Agreement? 


Can you answer these popu- 
lar questions without hesi- 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 
Or. like most folks, have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref- 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 
time—one that you can 
quote as an indisputable 
authority? It is for just 
such intelligent and_ pro- 
gressive people that George 
PAT HPT W. Stimpson, the world’s 
ii most inquisitive man, wrote 
TT “Nuggets of Knowledge.’ 
It is a vast storehouse of 
data—the net result of years of research, condensed 
into 427 pages and painstakingly indexed for ready 
reference. You need not do without it any longer— 
send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of Knowledge’’ will be 
sent postpaid by return mail and your Pathfinder 
subscription extended one full year. 
— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1 65. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
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i Take orders for SPREAD-A-TREAD ““Pins- 
tic Rubber’’. Retreads tires as low as 
--fixes a worn spot for a few pennies io 
tools needed one can do it. = 
on with a knife Dries overnight ulean 
izes itself. Saves buying new tires. Helpe 
prevent bloweuts. Ends costly retrendng 
and vulcanizing. Tough, flexible and long- 
wearing. Write for Free Demonstration 
Sample NOW! Guaranteed. Agents with- 
y Fe ~ rience earn up to $6 an hour. Write 
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If you want the most for your money, take this 


Club—It will more than se you. 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 711 

Pictorial Review 

Woman's World 

+ a J Stories 

xentlewoman Magazine 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year. Address 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Bald No Longer 


Mr. A. S. R., of New York City, writes: 
“I had 3 bald spots the size of a half dollar. I 
used Japanese Oil for 3 months and now my bald 
spots are entirely covered with hair.”’ 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is used 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose dandruff 
and scalp itch. Price 60c. Economy size $1. Al! drug- 
gists. FREE booklet, ‘‘Truth About the Hair’’—write 


National Remedy Co.. Desk P, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest mngpetes bargain 

offered in many years—S4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Pictorial Review 


cua” Only SOS 


Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





Delineator 
McCall’s Magazine 
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HOME 


DON’T SUN TOO LONG 


Sun bathing is all right if taken in 
moderation. Over-exposure not only 
involves the risk of sunstroke and 
being painfully burned, but there is 
also the danger of skin maladies. The 
best way is to get your sun-tan grad- 
ually and then take regular exposures, 
but only for short periods. You can 
get seriously sunburned even when 
you do not stay in the actual sunlight. 


DRY SOMETHING FOR WINTER 


One of the cheapest ways of pre- 
serving some of the delicious garden 
products for winter use is to dry ’em. 
Dry some of the surplus products in 
addition to canning all you can af- 
ford and have time and equipment to 
do. Drying is not difficult and re- 
quires only the most inexpensive 
equipment and no special kind of con- 
tainers. Dried foods shrink up and 
therefore occupy but little space. 

However, don’t try to dry every- 
thing. Many tubers, cabbage, apples, 
and other fruits and vegetables will 
keep for months in storage pits. To- 
matoes and most acid fruits are easy 
to can if you have a wash boiler and 
the necessary jars, and they are better 
in flavor, texture and color when pre- 
served in that way. 

In drying the main thing to remem- 
ber is that products for drying should 
be fresh, sound and of good quality, 
says the Department of Agriculture. 
Vegetables than can be dried most suc- 
cessfully are sweet corn, beans, peas, 
and okra; and the fruits are apples, 
pears, peaches, and apricots. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and _ cherries, 
pitted or whole, dry well. 

Apples may be dried, canned or 
stored. And dried foods keep well 
because the organisms that cause 
spoilage do not thrive without mois- 
ture. In sunny, even climates sun dry- 
ing in the open air is successful. Where 
the weather is too cool, too cloudy, or 
too changeable it is best to dry in- 
doors by artificial heat. 

If you have to resort to the latter 
method spread the products to be 
dried on trays hung from the ceiling 
above the kitchen stove. Or, if you 
have one, spread them on the wire 
shelves in metal cabinet-dryer which 
sets directly on the stove. In southern 
states where the sun shines hot all 
day many folks spread their products 
on trays or boards or whathaveyou on 
the porch or house roof and let Old 
Sol do the drying. 


HOME-MADE FLY-PAPER 


A reader who was “aroused” by our 
fly article in the July 8 issue wants to 
know how to make sticky fly-paper. 
Thinking that a recipe fer making this 
trap for the filth spreaders of diseases 
would be of interest to many others 
who are bothered with the pesky buzz- 
ers, we are printing several. 

Any kind of heavy paper can be 
used, but preferably a sized paper 





that will not allow the mixture to soak 
through for several days. You may 
size your own paper by making a size 
of 12 ounces of glue and four pints 
water. Or the mixture can be spread 
on thin boards. The important part is 
the sticky substance. 

For your first batch try boiled lin- 
seed oil (five to seven parts), “gum 
thus” (two to three parts) and a non- 
drying oil (three to seven parts). The 
amount of each ingredient to use de- 
pends on the condition of the boiled 
linseed oil. If it is thin the smaller 
quantities of gum thus and non-drying 
oil will be necessary. If the linseed 
oil is boiled down stiff it takes more 
of those ingredients. Cottonseed oil, 
castor oil, neatsfoot oil or any of the 
cheaper oils that do not dry or harden 
quickly can be used for the non-drying 
oil. 

Or you may want to try a mixture 
of rosin, rapeseed oil and honey in the 
following proportion—eight parts of 
rosin, four of rapeseed oil and one of 
honey. After melting the rosin and 
oil together, put in the honey. If you 
desire you can use two parts of raw 
linseed oil, two parts of honey and 
eight of rosin. Melt the oil and rosin 
together and add the honey as before. 

Twelve ounces of castor oil (the stuff 
Junior hates to take) melted in with 
27 ounces of rosin and spread on 
paper will catch many flies. So will 
a mixture of eight ounces of rosin, two 
ounces of turpentine and two of 
castor oil. 

Don’t let any of your visitors lay 
their hats or wraps on any of this 
fly paper, or they will have a real job 
of cleaning on their hands. 


HEAT AND BOTULINUS 


Heating home canned foods thor- 
oughly for 10 to 15 minutes after re- 
moval from the container is sufficient 
to inactivate the toxins of botulinus, 
the deadly food poison, but is no 
guarantee that the poisonous prop- 
erties will not develop again if the 
foods are stored away for later use. 
According to North Dakota Agricul- 
tural college bacteriologists, you have 
to keep foods at the temperature of 
boiling water for six hours in order 
to kill all the spores from which the 
poison develops. 

This explains why spoiled foods 
which have been cooked for a short 
period and then recanned may again 
be poisonous when opened at a later 
date. The safest practice, and that 
recommended by food specialists, is to 
always cook home canned non-acid 
vegetables and meats thoroughly upon 
removal from the can. This is neces- 
sary although the foods have been re- 
heated previously. 


MOLE CONTROL 


Trapping is the only really effective 
way of getting rid of moles in lawns 
or gardens, but the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey says that it is sometimes 
possible to throw them out of the 
ground with a shovel. The mole is a 
vigilant repairman and always tries to 
keep its runways dark and covered. 

By making several breaks in the 
runways and watching for repair op- 


The Pathfinder 


erations it may be possible to flip the 
mole out of its shallow tunnel on}, 
the surface where a lick with the 
shovel will dispose of it. It is no) 
practical to try to poison moles, for 
they live principally on worms a) 
insect larvae. They do their princi)! 
damage to lawns and gardens jy 
churning up the soil and plants. Bu 
we have had a whole planting of fine 
tulip bulbs destroyed by them. 
——_—__-- 2 


COULDN’T HABEAS THE CORPUS 


A man was being arraigned for mur- 
der. “Where’s your attorney?” asked 
the presiding judge. 

“T ain’t got no attorney, yer honor,” 
answered the man. 

“Mr. Green,” said the judge, indicat- 
ing a young lawyer standing near by: 
“take the prisoner into that room a 
the rear of the court, hear his story, 
and give him the best advice you can.” 

Accordingly Green disappeared with 
the prisoner, and in half an hour's 
time returned into court—alone. 

“Where is the prisoner?” asked the 
judge. 

“Well,” replied Green, slowly, “! 
heard his story, and then I gave him 
the best advice I could. I said: ‘Pris- 
oner, if I were you, I’d get out of that 
window and make tracks.’ He slid 
down the water-pipe, and the last | 
saw of him he was passing over tly 
top of that hill half a mile away.” 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Boxing Champion Primo Carnera 
wears a size 21 shoe. 

Your dollar is worth about 70 cents. 

There is a planetoid called “Hoo- 
veria” after former President Hoover. 

Poultrymen in New Jersey tattoo 
their chickens to prevent thefts. 

The human hair only grows about 
six inches a year. 

The head tax was first imposed 
in 1882. 

According to government charts 
there are 38 islands in New York City. 

About 100,000 autos are junked ever) 
month and have been for the past 
two years. 

Out of the 125 million people in this 
country there are little more than 5) 
million church members. 

This country’s railroads are sup- 
posed to be worth $21,250,000,000. 

The right side of a tropical storm |s 
declared the most dangerous. 

It is estimated that 4,000,000 cil) 
men have lost their jobs as a resull 
of reduced agricultural purchasing 
power. 





er os 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


He that putteth not out his mone) 
to usury, nor taketh reward agains! 
the innocent. He that doeth these 
things shall never be moved.—Psals 
15:5. 

ee 

The keepers of the big snakes at the 
Chicago World’s Fair imported a bis 
mother boa constrictor from Yuc:- 
tan. Three weeks later there were -' 
baby constrictors to find homes for. 
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WOMEN 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


It is too bad our American men do 
not fully appreciate the beauty of 
their women. Thus it remained for a 
South American to say the “American 
woman is the supreme feminine ex- 
pression of our time.” 

Those are the words of none other 
than the noted Argentine painter, 
Cesareo Bernaldo de Quiros. The art- 
jst also noticed the practical side of 
our ladies, for he said: “I was sur- 
prised On my arrival in New York to 
see the manner in which women who 
once had everything are accepting 
changed material conditions with prac- 
tically no change in their brave and 
gay enjoyment of life. How do you 
Americans say it? She has ‘the stuff’.” 











WHEN TO GET MARRIED 


An interested party from Athboy, S. 
Dak., writes in and wants to know the 
month, day of the week and the date 
in Which a person should marry. She 
also wants to know the color to wear 
and the meaning of each. 


Well, that’s 


_ ih eerie: Mwn 





Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
POR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


containing designs of Ladies’, 





a big order for one little lady wanting 
to hitch her wagon to a breadwinner. 

As to the month, any old month will 
do just as good as the next, but wed- 
ding bells usually ring more often in 
June and September. In fact, there 
are more June brides than any other 
kind. September brides come next, 
with October, November and Decem- 
ber following close behind. The manu- 
facturers of wedding rings have fig- 
ured it out from records kept through- 
out the country and claim that the 
percentage of weddings in the 12 
months respectively are: Jan., 6.8 per 
cent; Feb., 6.5; March, 5.8; April, 7.5; 
May, 7.6; June, 12.2; July, 7.8; Aug., 
8.7; Sept., 9.6; Oct., 9.1; Nov., 9.1 and 
Dec., 9.3 per cent. 

Some brides like to be married on 
certain days of the week. But accord- 
ing to the “experts” one day is no dif- 
ferent from the other, unless one is 
superstitious. Perhaps the following 
old rimes will be of some help to 
prospective brides in selecting the 
proper day of the week: 


Monday for health, 

Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for losses, 

Friday for crosses, 

Saturday no luck at all. 


But another version is: 


Wed on Monday, always poor; 
Wed on Tuesday, wed once more; 
Wed on Wednesday, happy match; 
Wed on Thursday, splendid catch; 
Wed on Friday, poorly mated; 
Wed on Saturday, better waited; 
Wed on Sunday, Cupid’s wooing; 
Wed in the morning, quick undoing. 


White is worn by most brides. They 
also carry or wear white flowers be- 
‘ause white is supposed to augur hap- 
piness. They avoid anything red on 
their wedding day, because red means 
unhappiness and care during the mar- 
ried life. Still, a lot of folks get mar- 
ried in their office and _ traveling 
clothes and live happily ever after. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Accurate measuring spoons, cups 
and cans not only give best results, but 
they save food materials. 

Make a canning budget. 

Nothing better than laundering has 
been found to remove grease and oil 
spots. 

Flannel moistened with glycerin 
will take out coffee stains. 

A small piece of butter added to rice 
or macaroni being cooked will keep 
it from boiling over. 

A pinch of salt and a teaspoon of 
vinegar added to the water before eggs 
are poached will keep the eggs from 
breaking. 

ee 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of 
sweet sound, 

Is fit for treason, stratagem, and spoils; 

The motion of his spirit is dull as 
night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus, 

Let no such man be trusted.—Merchant 
of Venice, Act 5, Scene 1. 
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Y UHAY FEVER 


Germen Discovery Proves Wonder 
new German device which acts as a filter keep- 
e. out irritating pollen and at the same time 
relieves, soothes the weak membranes by medicating 
every breath, has given immediate relief and amazing 
results to Hay Fever and Asthma sufferers the world 
over. This amazing device can help you, too. Write 
to Hagen Import Co., 1015T Hagen Bidg., 
FREE St. Paul, Minn., for Free Information and 
Guaranteed Trial Offer. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
euch as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvet and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazeland use daily. Atall drugstores. 


Woman's Favorites 











SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review s 
Woman’s World 1 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens e 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 






Each magazine for one full year. Send order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


60 Monument’ 19 


For a limited time to advertise our | 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information. 


American Memorial Company 
B-20, 1489 Piedmont Ave.. Atianta, Ga. 


Snap Out perression 


With Parks Barred Rocks— America's 
Oldest. Greatest, Most Popular and Profit- 
able Strain. With Certified Records up to 
357 egws yr.. 148 eggs 148 days. Laying 







































up. Cat. Free. J. W. PARKS & SONS, 
Fordomes Trading Co., 21 Lafayette | lace, Arfington, N.J. 
Pictorial Review . 
The Pathfinder . You save atte 00 

TAKE YOUR PICK 

4 Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
8 Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 
The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 


Box F, Altoona, Pa. 
Thi Week's Bargain 
Household Magazine. as 
Each magazine 1 ‘year—112 big issues. Send your 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
5 Good Stories 13 Dlustrated Mechanics 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
_-_ —— — —ORDER BLANK~—- ~- - ~—- — 
gether with The T8139 all for one full a 


113 days old Flock averages to 271. 
Pullets and Cockerels 60c each and 
CATARACTS, FAILING FYESIGHT, 
etc., quickly relieved through use of 
THE COLLYRES ST. JEAN 
a tried and proven remedy. No risk. 
NO OPERATION. Simple home treat- 
ment. Per bottle - - - $1.50 
Special Clab 513 ONLY 
Delineator . 5 4 00 
Country Home ,........ 
Good Stories .... ......« 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
1 Woman’s World 9 Country Home 
3 Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 
7 Home Circle 15 Home Friend 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
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SUNKEN DOLLARS 


A Real Old-Time Thriller Story of 
the Sea— With a Guaranteed 
Love Interest 


By Captain A, E. Dingle 
Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 


INTRODUCTION 

Gene Selwyn, after a dispute with his rich father 
in Melbourne, applies to the feate. Mr. Jolly, and is 
signed on as a seaman on sailing ship Godiva, which 
is headed for England, with a cargo of silver dollars, 
bought at a discount. Judy Larking, the captain’s 
daughter proves friendly. Purbrick and Doakes, the 
bosun, seem to be in some plot together. Just as 
the Godiva is rennGing pay = she runs into a 
snow storm, Doakes is th and Gene is 
accused by Purbrick. Captain Larki y orders Gene 
locked in the lazaret. With Purbrick at the wheel, the 
— crashes against bleak Sail Rock and sinks. Judy 
Gene are trapped in the hold, but the lovers get 

out and are cast up on Sail Rock. They fashion a 


crude raft and set sail. A passing steamer rescues 
them and they learn that Capt. Larking and three 
vessel. Gene and 


mren have been picked up by another 
Judy land at Porto Gallegas and board a steamer 
bound for England, accompanied by a young Scott, 
Jock. They reach Judy’s home and tell Capt. Lark- 
ing the Godiva is in shallow water. Lar ns < 
lapses. A marine into the sinking is 

and the officers exonerated. Judy learns from = 
conscience-stricken father, aA before his death, that 
he had deliberately wrecked the Godiva at Rupert’ s 
demand. Gene, Jock and a charter Capt. Sweeny’s 
trawler, pick up Benjamin and Mr. Jolly, and return 
to investigate the wreck. Rupert and Purbrick are 
there in another ship with which they ram Gene’s 
ship. Purbrick grabs Judy as the ships scrape to- 
gether. She is taken from Purbrick’s ship and Gene 
and Jock go after her. 


Gene slithered down on the heaping 
snow. Jock stood over a heavy canvas 
sack. “It’s their proveesions,” he said. 
“The loons forgot it in their scare. Gie’s 
a hand ta haul it oot o’ sight, an’ we 
have a wee bit ta haggle wi’. Dinna tell 
yon rascals, eh?” 

“It’s a bit o’ luck we can use,” said 
Gene, more cheerfully. “Drag it behind 
this bowlder and let the snow cover it. 
Anything else among the wreckage?” 
They searched the entire shore of the 
tiny cove, and presently rolled clear of 
the surf a small keg of water. Tony Pan- 
dy and Stag Onions had left each other 
to think of food when their boat spilled 
them out upon the beach. 

Benjamin met them when they regained 
their old waiting place. “Have you spo- 
ken to her? Is she all right? What’s 
their idea?” Gene fired at him impa- 
tiently. “What are they hoping to get 
out of this madness?” 

“They thought we was Purbrick when 
they fired at us,” grinned Benjamin. 

“Well, Miss Judy’s safe enough—as 
long as you don’t try to rush ’em. They 
wouldn’t let her tell me the tale, though. 
Seems they smelled a wasted trip, over 
there, when they see the Gelert sinkin’ 
under ’em wi’ all the gear an’ grub 
aboard. So off they pops, and drags 
Miss Judy with ‘em, and means to stand 
by an’ bargain with you for a bit o’ re- 
ward.” Benjamin chuckled. 

“They took the only boat—same as we 
did. Som’ow or other they got the idea 
that there wasn’t goin’ to be no profit got 
out o’ Rupert. I could ha’ told ’em that 
long ago.” Benjamin was in a merrier 
mood now. 

“I dunno ’ow we’re goin’ to get Miss 
Judy away from ’em, though. They got 
a gun, and swear they’ll use it. I got to 
take ’em your answer. They want a thou- 
sand dollars apiece and promise of a pas- 
sage home an’ no comeback, or else they 
say they’ll rush our boat and leave us— 
you two—ere.” 


“Now I know they’re crazy,” Gene 
laughed. “Go and tell them this: They 
can chuck their gun down to me. Hand 


Judy over to you. I'll take them aboard 
our vessel with us, and they can take 
their chances with any others of Rupert’s 
crew we may pick up. We have picked 
up their stores and water, and hidden 
them where they’ll never find them. If 


they haven’t come across by daylight, 
we'll come up and get them, gun or no 
gun.” 

“That’s th’ stuff ta gi’e ’em!” said Jock, 
spitting on his hands. 

Gene had purposely spoken loudly. His 
voice rattled up the crags. Jock shouted 
his sentiments; and Benjamin rejoined: 

“I’m only a messenger, remember. I'll 
tell ’em wot you say; but I ain’t goin’ to 
take no chances myself, not until I’ve paid 
Mr. Purbrick’s account.” Then Benjamin 
lowered his voice before he commenced 
to climb again: “They don’t let me come 
too close; but if I can get within th’ 
length o’ this—” He half drew his knife, 
and left the rest to be imagined. 

The brief gale had subsided, leaving the 
night almost still and cold as the grave. 
The snow fell fast, and Gene and Jock, 
their clothing frozen, pitied Judy up there 
in her saturated clothes. They heard low- 
ered voices above, and Benjamin suddenly 
sereamed in rage. Then Stag Onions call- 
ed down to Gene: 

“Stratton”’—he used Gene’s shipboard 
name—*“I got yer little man’s sticker. You 
ain’t telling us what to do. We’re telling 
you. Tote that grub and water up here 
and hand it over—unless you want to 
hear Miss Judy holler.” 

“Aye, me lad, and make it snappy!” 
added Tony Pandy. 

“Don’t you do—” Benjamin’s voice be- 
gan; there was the thud of a blow, and 
Benjamin’s shout turned to savage whim- 
pering. 

“Come on, Jock,’ said Gene abruptly. 
“No use chewing the rag over it. Can 
you handle that keg?” 

Jock obeyed silently. A sense of defeat 
worried him, but he felt cold to his bones, 
and knew how miserable must be Judy’s 
condition. He tucked the little water keg 
under his arm and followed up the slip- 
pery crevice. 

“Stop right there!” snapped Stag. 
“Hand up the grub.” The cold gleam of 
Stag’s gun was almost under Gene’s nose 
as he passed up the sack of canned stuff 
and the keg. 

“Let’s get together and talk this over, 
Stag,” Gene said quietly. “You’ve got 
the whip hand, and we can do nothing 
about it. But you stand to gain nothing 
without us. You're asking for a lot of 
money, which I haven’t got. But perhaps 
I can make a deal with you. You can get 
nothing from anybody else, that’s cer- 
tain. Ask Benjamin.” 

“Maybe I can find a bit o’ cash ta help 
oot—-if th’ leddy’s no hurrt,” offered Jock. 
“Mebbe she’s dead—frozen ta death. How 
do we know? I’m ’maist froze masel’.” 

“She ain’t no frozer than we are,” re- 
torted Stag. He argued in undertones 
with Tony for a minute, then said harsh- 
ly: “Come on up. We got Benjamin’s 
knife, and we got a gun. Any funny busi- 
ness’ll be your own funeral, Stratton.” 
As if on an afterthought he snapped: 
“No mutterin’! I can ’ear you.” 

When Gene and Jock reached the ledge 
they found a snug little cave into which 
no snow had penetrated. Only the white 
gleam of the snow outside lent any light, 
but it was sufficient; Gene discerned the 
huddled figure of Judy. Benjamin crouch- 
ed against the side wall of the cave, his 
teeth chattering. 

“Judy!” cried Gene, and impulsively 
started over towards her. The gun was 
shoved against his stomach; Benjamin’s 
knife, in Tony’s hand, was pointed at 
Jock’s breast. 

“That’s fur enough,” growled Stag. 
“Set down right there. The gal’s all right 
if you don’t take too long to get to brass 
tacks.” 

“Give 





her my coat, anyhow,” pleaded 
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Gene, peeling it off. It was wet, and 
frosted, but it was something, and }). 
was distressed at the sound of Judy’; 
shivering. 

“Gi’e her mine, too,” offered Jock, a; 
peeled his too. 

Judy’s abductors hesitated. They wa: 
ed to bargain, and Judy was their on|\ 
asset—apart from their weapons. Thes 
they brought into still greater promi 
nence. 

“All right,” said Stag surlily. 
’em over. [ll pass—” 

With the speed of a striking snak; 
Gene flung his coat over Stag’s gun. Jock 
took in the chance only a split second 
later, and flung his coat over Tony’s knife 
arm. In an instant the cave held a riot 
Benjamin squealed like a trapped har 
and hurled himself upon Tony, punching: 
him viciously in the nose before snatc}i- 
ing the knife, and, but for Jock, would 
have finished the job by slitting Tony’s 
weazand. 

“Now come to earth!” said Gene, amavz- 
ingly coming to earth himself. They man- 
handled Tony and Stag into a couple of 
helpless, swearing, thoroughly beaten 
bundles. Now that possession of the only 
two weapons had shifted, Stag and Ton: 
reverted to type, and started to assur 
their victorious opponents of their innate 
harmlessness, their real desire to save 
Miss Judy from shipwreck. 

“We'll take no chances,” 
“Jock, slide down and cut a few fathoms 
of line. Don’t take our own gear. There’s 
plenty of stuff among their wreckag 
Hurry.” 

It was good to feel that Judy had come 
to no more harm than a chill which was 
soon warmed by the thrill of securit) 
While waiting for the first gray of dawn, 
she told Gene just how the thing had 
happened. 

“I got to talking to Tony and Stag 
You see, I knew them a bit, and they 
seemed so willing to do as I asked them 
that I believed they really were sincere. 
They agreed to take me back to your ship, 
Gene. I had been terrified ever since | 
was dragged over the rail by Purbrick. 
Even Mr. Rupert made me feel terrified 
He is so different now. There is some- 
thing awful between them—between Mr 
Rupert and Purbrick! 

“The crew of their ship was terrible. 
They talked of nothing but treasure. The) 
were not human any longer. I was fran- 
tic to get away. When Stag said he was 
going to join you anyhow, I begged him 
to take me, and he really was helpful 
until we left the ship. She had struck 
something then. Only when I saw he was 
not steering towards your ship did I begin 
to feel afraid. Then your boat appeare: 
After— Oh, you know, Gene.” 

“Do you know how it came about that 
Rupert was so anxious to prevent m 
getting back his bags of silver?” asked 


“Har a 
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7958—A popular style designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 : 
42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design requiré 
4% yards of 35 inch material together with '2 yard 
of 39 inch contrasting material. 

7564—An attractive frock designed for 38, 40, 42 
44, 46, 48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust measure. A + 
inch design requires 4% yards of 39 inch materia 
Vestee in contrasting material requires % yard ©! 
35 inch material. 

7961—A new slip designed for 3312, 35, 3642, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 3642 inch design re 
quires 344 yards of 35 inch material. To finish w) 


pretty frock designed for junior misses 8 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year design requires 2 
yards of 36 inch material for bolero and skirt an° 
1% yards for waist. 

—— en designed for girls 2, 4, 6 a" 
8 years. A 6 design -—. 3% yards of °° 
inch materi: al and 115 yards “of 35 inch lining 
the cape. To finish 
25_ yards 1%% — wide. Tie strings en the c#P° 
require 154 yards of ribbon 
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Gene. “That’s not so clear, is it? Did 
they raise the bags, Judy?” 

“No. They didn’t have time. Rupert 
and Purbrick had an awful row. Pur- 
brick insisted that it was only necessary 
to stop you. Rupert wanted to go on 
and raise his silver. I don’t know what 
it’s all about, Gene. I thought once that 
you were acting against my father’s good 
name. Now I am afraid—I’m afraid 
father was fortunate—” 

“Hush!” soothed Gene. “Perhaps he 
is. We'll find out. What is the riddle 
of the Godiva’s dollars we shall know 
very soon. Could you sleep? I'll watch.” 

“I couldn’t sleep in this terrible place, 
Gene.” 

“Then huddle up and keep’ warm. 
There’s going to be a lot of nasty work 
over on the Rock. Jolly warned me that 
our Own crew were crazy with the scent 
of treasure. I disregarded the warning. 
But I still hold the trumps, Judy. Ours 
is the only boat. We'll be off at first 
peep of day. Cuddle down. You're safe, 
with Benjamin guarding Stag and Tony.” 

At dawn the boat was launched on a 
smooth sea; and with Benjamin holding 
the gun in a desperately insecure fashion 
in the bows, and Jock holding the knife 
in the stern sheets beside Gene, with 
Judy sitting low on the bottom boards 
at their knees, they headed out from the 
mainland toward Sail Rock under the 
ragged but earnest efforts of Tony Pandy 
and Stag Onions, who were very subdued. 

Full daylight showed the Peregrine an- 
chored at a suspicious distance off the 
Rock. There was no sign or trace of the 
Gelert. On the Rock, however, as the 
light brightened, could be made out sev- 
eral moving shapes, rapidly moving from 
abreast of the trawler to opposite the 


point towards which the boat was 
making. 
Gene suddenly steered towards the 


Peregrine, afraid of the hazard of land- 
ing on the Rock with all those frantic 
castaways from the Gelert waiting to 
rush the boat. He came alongside the 
trawler, and nobody at first seemed in 
the least interested in him or his boat. 
It was Aunt Kitty who appeared at his 
call; and Aunt Kitty, still dressed in her 
town attire, carrying an umbrella as pro- 
tection against the morning mist, bore 
in her free hand a most fearsome weap- 
on in the shape of a sawed-off shotgun. 

“Oh, dear, Mr. Selwyn! Do come up 
here!” she cried. “Judy! Where on earth 
have you been to? If it wasn’t for Mr. 
Jolly—the dear man!—I don’t know but 
what we’d all be murdered in our beds! 
Take this horrid thing, do!” She offered 
the gun to Stag Onions, and Gene only 
got to it in time. Aunt Kitty was ready 
to flop, now friends had arrived. Sweeny, 
who had run forward when she offered 
to part with the gun, backed away again, 
looking furtively at Gene. Jolly poked 
his red nose over the bridge rail and hur- 
ried back to stand by the wheel and en- 
gineroom telegraph, a revolver in his fist. 
He looked dissatisfied, but grim. 

Over one rail of the trawler ran the 
pipe and lines of a diver. Two men 
ground away at the air pump. On the 
well deck lay, among a lot of wreckage 
from the Gelert, a heap of sodden can- 
vas bags and the manhole cover of the 
Godiva’s breadtank. 

“You better come up here and take 
charge, Mr. Selwyn,” Jolly called out. “I 
didn’t sign on to work, and my nerves 
ain’t what they was.” 

“Don’t you believe him!” cried Aunt 
Kitty warmly. “If it hadn’t been for 
him they wouldn’t have let you come 
aboard. They meant to steal all that mon- 
ey and sail away with it.” She caught 


Sweeny’s savage glance. “Oh, you can 
stare! You rascal! Take a man’s wages 
and then steal his money !” 

Gene stepped forward and picked up 
one of the bags. That was just what 
Sweeny and his men had wanted to do 
ever since the first one was hauled up; 
but Jolly’s gun and Aunt Kitty’s fear- 
some weapon had kept them to their 
work and prevented them from indulg- 
ing their curiosity. Now the men crowd- 
ed about Gene, but a careless gesture 
with the sawed-off shotgun pressed upon 
him by Aunt Kitty sent them huddling 
against the rails again. He untied the 
bag, looked inside, and whistled. 

“Come here, Jock!” he shouted, and 
retied the bag without giving anybody 
else a look. When Jock appeared, he 
said: “Toss these bags up to Jolly. Jolly, 
do you remember how many bags you 
took on board the Godiva?” It was Judy 
who replied. She emerged from the cabin, 
changed into dry clothes, as Gene asked 
the question. 

“Sixty, Gene! Oh, are they all there? 
I’m so glad. I knew my father would 
never be mixed up in a cheating game.” 

Gene made a grimace which she did not 
see. Jock tossed the bags onto the bridge, 
where Jolly stacked them and counted 
them. 

“They’re all here,” Jolly sang out, kick- 
ing the heap viciously. Enough trouble 
they had caused, he thought. 

“Then what’s your diver after, Sweeny? 
Get him up, and let’s do something about 
bringing those people—” 

Aunt Kitty cried shrilly, pointing her 
umbrella towards Sail Rock. “He’s run 
away with the boat! It’s that skinny 
little fellow Benjamin! Perhaps he’s sav- 
ing those folks, though. I suppose I 
shouldn’t call a brave man names.” 

On Sail Rock a dozen figures were vis- 
ible; but abreast of the point to which 
Benjamin seemed to be making only two 
appeared, and through the glasses Gene 
identified them. Rupert and Purbrick— 
and while the boat was still a hundred 
yards distant a shot rang out. The trawl- 
ermen hauled their diver on deck, then 
deserted him to see what the shooting 
was about; only Jock Gowan’s rapid ac- 
tion in unscrewing the diver’s front glass 
saved him from suffocation. 

Gene saw Purbrick strike the impetu- 
ous Rupert to the ground; the boat went 
grimly on; and Benjamin took the scull- 
ing oar in one hand while holding his re- 
volver in the other. Some of the other 
figures crept to meet the boat, and Ben- 
jamin’s first shot was at them. They 
stopped, and the rest happened almost 
too swiftly to see clearly. 

(To be continued) 
——_—e 2 ——————_—__—__ 


There are still some Indian scouts at 
the cavalry post at Ft. Hauchuca, Ariz. 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





This week’s best—(oh, well, we 
won’t have to say just what) uses the 
nom de plume “Ezra Hoskins.” And 
you'll know what Ezra is after you 
read this tale: 

The day after the Fourth my busi- 
ness took me to a sort of camp ground 
on the edge of the desert. Hundreds 
of people had spent the night of the 
Fourth there. A lens salesman had 
wrecked his car at that point. The 
ants are so bad that few people dare 
to spend the day at this camp. Thou- 
sands of bunches of Chinese fire- 
crackers had made the night up- 
roarious. 

I noticed queer actions among the 
huge butterflies on this spot, and at 
first supposed they were fighting with 
the big ants. These ants were the most 
thoroughly organized I had ever noted. 
At one place as many as 50 of these 
large butterflies flew slowly around 
not more than five feet high. They 
were in formation, and very orderly. 

The ants had gathered there in tre- 
mendous numbers. To say that 50,000 
made up the congregation, is but keep- 
ing in tune with my story. Presently 
I discovered that the flying creatures 
had all lighted on the sand and were 
motionless. 

To my astonishment, the ants began 
to get aboard these flying machines. 
Without disturbing these operations I 
walked close, and counted exactly 10 
ants on each butterfly. When all was 
ready a big ant, walking on his hind 
feet, waved a blade of grass, and the 
armada took off in a beautiful array, 
the 10 ants nicely seated on the backs 
of each. 

It is no speculation, nor child of my 
imagination, when I saw these winged 
creatures fly to a height of 400 feet, 
circling about most beautifully. Now 
I detected, after 10 minutes, that they 
were coming down. In another 10 
minutes they alighted at the point 
from which they took off. 

The riding ants sprang from their 
perches on the butterflies’ backs and 
appeared to shake hands with some 
sort of a committee. It was surely a 
gala hour for ants and _ butterflies. 
Even the grasshoppers present entered 
most heartedly into the spirit of the 
day. 

Now the butterflies started to march 
down a little path that had been clear- 
ed of every obstacle that might strike 
one of their delicate feet. They were 
followed by 10,000 ants, some walking 
on their front feet, others on their 


hind ones, others running on all legs, 
as ants usually do when not beside 
themselves. It was a fearfully hot 
afternoon, the desert sun _ beating 
down with fury. 

The silence and calm moment be- 
came oppressive to me, but the in- 
sects all appeared to be in the height 
of their glory. Presently a tiny fire- 
cracker went off, and every ant stood 
on his head, while the butterflies 
quivered and opened and shut their 
beautiful large wings, but not one 
dared to leave the ground. 

Now another firecracker went off, 
then another and another, until 21 
shots were fired. Not another human 
being in miles. I would have given 
much for just two witnesses. This 
story could get into your scientific 
section, if I had the witnesses. 

Now there were three crackers burst 
simultaneously, whereupon the ar- 
mada of butterflies rose and zoomed 
away, the ants broke ranks, and the 
show came to an abrupt climax. 

The mystery of the fire-crackers was 
soon solved. Numerous powerful little 
lenses had been spilled when the sales- 
man wrecked his car the day before. 
The ants had carried these lenses and 
arranged them for the sun to focus 
through just at the proper moment. 
The fuses of the crackers had been 
put where the lenses would touch 
them off. Twenty-one of these lenses, 
by actual count, had been set up in 
this manner. 

I saw that some ants had been crip- 
pled in the affair. A big fellow was 
carried off to a cactus near at hand, 
and I detected that two others were 
operating on him. The third was ad- 
ministering the juice from a weed at 
hand, and the sufferer lay still and 
painless, while the surgeons opened 
his abdomen and took out at least a 
quarter of inch of his colon. 

I saw that one of the butterflies had 
been wrecked in the take-off, and was 
lying helpless near the speaker’s plat- 
form. The ants soon made an end of 
her. They cut off both wings in- 
stantly, and sent them to their head- 
quarters. They then proceeded to dis- 
member her, section by section. Some 
of the ants stopped work to suck her 
precious blood. In 10 minutes there 
was not a vestige remaining. 

I noticed that on the back of these 
robber and wickedly cruel ants was 
the letter F. I decided that this F 
meant “Foreign.” Later I established 
the truth of my surmises, for about 50 
of these F ants had moved four lenses 
to a great pile of fire-crackers that had 
been partially buried in the largest 
ant mound, which I took to be the 
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ruler’s headquarters. The sun wa 
sinking fast at this time, but was sti! 
beaming very hot. ‘Presently 51) 
crackers shot off and the mound w, 
demolished. 

That was the end of the ant ruk 
and I left before the civil war was 
over and a new ruler chosen. 

——_ =e 


LIQUOR ON THE LINE 


Customs officials on the Rio Gran 
have become more vigilant than ever. 
So much so, ’tis said, that you couldn’ 
get even one bottle of liquor across 
the international bridges. But smucz- 
glers or bootleggers hunting for some 
way to get their stuff across, hit upon 
the clothesline route. 

It was Nuevo Laredo saloon keepers 
who had good customers in the States 
and wanted to keep them who were 
troubled by the activity of officers ' 
making deliveries and finally con- 
ceived of the clothesline idea. An 
endless rope stretching from one shore 
of the river to the other was rigged 
up with pulleys and for a long tin 
many a case of liquor went swingin:z 
over the Rio Grande to be grabbed a! 
the other end by thirsty Americans 
It is rumored there are dozens of thes: 
“clotheslines” across the river betwee) 
Corpus Christi and El Paso, Tex. 

Another plan which has worked ou! 
very well, though it might be difficul! 
to find enough of this particular kind 
of a carrier, is smuggling by means of 
amare. Cases of liquor are loaded on 
her back and as her colt has already 
been taken to the American side she 
plunges into the river and wades 
across to rejoin her offspring. 

eee 
ALMOST EXCUSABLE 

A minister was hurrying with his 
wife, in his auto, to get to a distant 
church where he had an engagement 
to preach, when the main gudgeon or 
some other part underneath the ma 
chine made a doleful sound and the 
auto stopped dead. The ministei 
spread an old blanket down under the 
car and managed to worm his wa) 
to the point where the trouble seeme: 
to be located. 

At first there was complete silenc: 
—but then the wife began to hear 
what sounded to her like the words 
“Muscle Shoals, Muscle Shoals, Musc!e 
Shoals.” 

She listened intently, and at lensih 
her feminine curiosity got the betic: 
of her and she inquired, in as inoffen- 
sive a manner as possible, “What ar 
you saying ‘Muscle Shoals’ for, Cyrus?” 

The husband replied—also in as 
calm a tone as anyone might be ex- 
pected to use under such circum- 
stance: “I’m saying ‘Muscle Shoals’ be- 
cause that’s the biggest dam I know 
of.” 

— Oe —— 


KNOW ANY SHORTER? 


The shortest known length is the 
estimated diameter of the nucleus of 2 
hydrogen atom, which is claimed to be 
about one-million-billionth of an inch 

——___->————_ 

James A. Garfield was a minister of 
the church—The Disciples of Christ- 
at the time he was elected Presiden! 
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Private School Students 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion made a recent survey of private 
elementary education, the first of its 
kind on a nation-wide basis, and the 
total number of pupils was around 
9,000,000 in some 7,000 schools. There 
are some 5,954 Roman _ Catholic 
schools, and non-sectarian schools are 
ihe closest competitor, there being 592 
of them. 

In 14 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia the enrollment in _ private 
schools is more than 10 per cent of 
the total registration in public and 
private schools, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island are first with over 21 
per cent, and the state percentages 
grade down to between 10 and 12 per 
cent. Of those states listed as having 
high percentage, only four were from 
the Mid-West, the rest were from the 
East. New York state with almost 
300,000 children in private schools had 
the largest enrollment, and Pennsyl- 
yania came next with around 250,000. 

By far the largest enrollment in the 
elementary private schools is in the 
first grade, the next three grades en- 
rolling considerably fewer than the 
first. Beginning with the fourth grade 
there is a steady decline through the 
eighth. 

Children in these private schools 
were taught by 60,000 teachers, the 
average number of pupils per teacher 
in all the schools being 39. In the 
Catholic schools, however, the average 
of pupils was higher than this, while 
in the others it was considerably be- 
low 13 pupils per teacher. In cities 
of 10,000 population or more the size 
of the private schools was consider- 
ably smaller than the public schools 
which have an average of 416 pupils. 
Catholic schools register around 291 
pupils, the others only 84 pupils to 
a school. 

The length of the school year in 
private and public schools is approxi- 
mately the same. In the year 1929- 
30, 34 states and the District of Colum- 
bia reported an average school year 
in the public schools of 171.8 days, and 
775 school systems in cities of 10,000 
had an average school year of 186 
days. Somewhere in between these 
figures lies the average school year of 
the private school. 

— Or 


WHERE TO GO 

Suitors should go to Miss. Singers 
should go to La. Miners should go 
to Ore. Andy Gump fans should go 
to Minn. Laundresses should go to 
Wash. Sighers should go to O. Pray- 
ers should go to Mass. 

Doctors should go to Md. Writers 
Should go to Penn. Flunkers should 
go to Conn. Babies should go to Ga 
Invalids should go to Ill. Farmers 
should go to Mo. Suckers should go 
lo Tex. Counters should go to Tenn. 
Debtors should come to ME.! —Wis- 
consin Octopus. 

a 


Reports from the forestation army 
show that the men enrolled have gain- 
ed an average of 10 pounds per man 
since April. 
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Here’s a quick, new, easy way to sg 
stop your money worries—pay your 
bills—tift the mortgage—buy a home 
—have plenty of cash in your pocket. 
Operate one of my good paying food 
routes in your own locality. 
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Opening Up Factory to Full Capacity 


DESERVING men and women being put 

to work daily. Capital or experience 
unnecessary. My new Trial Package Plan 
is now taking the country by storm. Plac- 
ing 25 packages a day pays $9.50 a day 
regular and steady. 


Big Weekly Cash Income 

Every day I am putting people back to 
work. Good vacant localities are being snap- 
ped up rapidly. Here’s what some have al- 


ready done. M. Mitchell, Cal., writes: “Have 
profits of $75.00 in six days.’’ Wm. E. Berk- 
himer, Pa., clears $20.00 in one day and as 
high as $90.00 in one week. Raymond J. 
Mura, N. J.: “Made 812.00 the first three 
hours.”’ Albert V. Moyer, Pa.: “I make from 


| WANT MEN AND WOMEN AT ONCE! 


freeaseuoueeeeeeeeeeeees® sean ta ee eae ee ee ee eee ee eee 


ALBERT MILLS, President, 


1131 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Name 


Send me the free facts and tell me 
how I can start at once on a basis 
up to $9.50 a day. 





OPPORTUNITIES 








ne | is the whieh 
lier and Ty og Ae and worker rae With 
five million peaple reading this paper offere a rar 


finder. ‘e 

skeher by, this =I Sooo. nave zoe anything to sell, 

ant help? Want « 

or borrow money ? Want 
to work - a nice business at home, through the mails 7 All you 
need ons = tell re ate ae Al the fewest words possible and broad- 
cast It Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
Sty mo: for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number. initial. 
No diaplay type, First five words or less, wpe letters; bal- 

. lower case. Address: THE PaTHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


















AGENTS 


GREATEST SHAVING VALUE ON THE MARKET 

To introduce Penetrine Shaving Cream, we offer 2 
packages (10 blades—Genuine Blue) Gillette type Razor 
Blades, 1 Gold plated Gillette Razor, 1 Razor Blade 
Sharpener, 1 Styptic Pencil, 1 Giant size Penetrine 
Shaving Cream—total value $3.20—all prepaid for 
99c, cash with order. Distributors proposition on re- 
quest. Reyno Products Co., Paris, Tenn. 


MAKDP MONEY. Collect $6, keep $5. Two quick sell- 

ing dollar per month “hard times’’ life policies 
Write the Great Northern Estate Corporation, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE! Big profits. 

Absolutely finest assortment. Investigate. Rush 

postal. Robinson Card, Clinton, Mass. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free. 


Mountain's, Pisgah, Alabama. 
FEMALE HELP 


LADIES—Make money at home, working for Insur- 
ance Company. Pleasant dignified work. No can- 

vassing, no selling. Prompt payment. Mutual Un- 

derwriters, Dept. 143-H, WillowHill . 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5C PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative and en- 
largement coupon 25c. Reprints 2c. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


INSTRUCTION 
WANTED: Men-women, 18-50. 





Qualify for post- 

depression Government Life Jobs. $105.00-$175.00 

month. List positions Free. Write today sure. Prank- 
lin Institute, Dept. P20, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEDICAL 


CORN REMOVER, PAINLESS, SURE. Full 


par- 
ticulars free. 25c coin. E. L, Gilbert, Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan. 





Address 


$10.00 to $20.00 clear profit a day.” Mrs. 
Pearl Kelley, W. Va.: “Made $50.00 the first 
four days.” G, V. Budus, Tex., tripled his 
former income of $20.00 a week and says: 
“I now make from $55.00 to $65.00 a week.’ 
Mrs. L. P. McNeal, Pa., cleared $19.92 in ten 
hours spare time. I have hundreds of reports 
like these exceptional earnings as positive 
proof of the amazing possibilities of my offer. 


Don’t Send Money—Just Your Name 


Send me your name so I can lay the facts 
before you, then you can decide if the pay is 
satisfactory. I furnish everything, including 
Free Ford Sedan, to producers. If you reply 


a strong thing 


promptly it will be 
Today—Ev- 


in your favor. Send 
erything Is Free. 







Please Print or Write Plainly) 





OLD GOLD WANTED _ 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Je Jewelry. 100% 

full value paid day shipment received. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 
ing & Refini Co., 562 Mallers Bidg., Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Send for Free Book, 

‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘“‘Record of Inven- 
tion” blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
idea. Deferred Payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
615H Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT LAWYER.—Recently Principal 
United States Patent Office. Charles 
Haden, 1004 N Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. By cost. Easy terms. Book and advice 
free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 345. Washington, D.C. 
PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 

respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.” 

Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 

lake, Iil. 

LONELY? 








Examiner, 
Franklin 





I've the very pal for you, lonesome like 
yourself. Attractive members everywhere (many 
wealthy). Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 


San Francisco, California. , ‘ 
LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 908, Jacksonville, Florida. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
WHY BE LONELY? Meet your ‘Ideal Mate” through 
Fidelity. Write: Box PF-128, Tiffin, Ohio. 
PRETTY ROMANTIC GIRL with money, craves friend- 
_ Ship. Please write to-day. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla. 
MARRIAGEABLE CORRESPONDENTS, until suited, 
25c. State wishes, enclose coin. John Hodson, 
Sturgeon Bay. Wisconsin, 
TOBACCO 
CHOICE TOBACCO—Chewing or Smoking, 2 years 
old, 10 pounds $1.00. Receipt and Flavoring fur- 
nished. Pay on Delivery. United Farmers, Paris, Tenn. 








Reliable. 
If lonely, 




















Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
lication to be recognized as the ‘“‘best medium’”’ 
for this interesting and important study. Today, 
as for the past 40 years, it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning. It has won its 
position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is ome cent a copy per No orders accepted 
for less than 5 copies or for less than $1. Sample 

es (one week) for introductory purposes free. 
dress: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 




























LUCIDS 


“How did that bank teller come to 
get such a terrible cold?” 

“All the drafts in the bank go 
through his window.” 





Professor—Oxygen is essential to 
all animal existence, There could be 
no life without it. Yet, strange to say, 
it was discovered only a little over a 
century ago. 

Student—What did they do before 
it was discovered? 


Two political candidates were dis- 
cussing the coming local election. 
“What did the audience say when you 
told them you had never paid a dollar 
for a vote?” queried one. 

“A few cheered—but the majority 
seemed to lose interest at once.” 


Father—This thrashing I am going 
to give you, my son, will hurt me more 
than it hurts you. 

Son—Then I suggest, Dad, that you 
be as easy as possible on yourself. 


“Is Goofus unhappily married?” 

“l’m afraid so.” 

“But when he married his wife he 
called her his ‘jewel’.” 

“So he did—but later he discovered 
that he couldn’t afford the kind of 
setting she demanded.” 


Tramp—Madam, I have seen better 
days 

Madam—That may be, but I have no 
time to discuss the weather with 
strangers. 





He—What wedding march do you 
prefer—Wagner’s or Mendelssohn’s? 
She—Oh, this is so sudden! 


Friend, to Movie House Manager— 
Well, how’s business at your theater? 
Manager—Why, man, we _ turned 
people away at last night’s show. 
Friend—G’wan; you don’t mean it. 
Manager—It’s perfectly true. There 
were only eight people who came to 


DISPLAYING THE N. R. A. BADGE 





Friend—I see, Meekton, that you are 
still wearing that outrageous necktie that 
your wife gave you on Fathers’ Day. 

Meekton—Yes, I have to do it. The 
reason she bought it and gave it to me was 
to show her authority. I’ve got to wear it 
till next Fathers’ Day, and then she’s going 
to get me another one of the same kind. 


the performance and we figured it 
would save money to give ’em their 
money back and call the show off. 


“Mike Muchmore, I hear, has secur- 
ed an appointment in the government 
service.” 

“I'm glad to hear it. Do you know 
just what his official capacity is?” 

“IT wouldn’t want to be quoted, but I 
believe it’s upwards of two gallons.” 


Patient—But, Doctor, suppose this 
operation is not successful. 

Doctor (trying to be cheerful)—Oh, 
don’t let that worry you. If it isn’t 
a success you won't know it—and 
what you don’t know won’t hurt you. 


Druggist, to Boy Helper—Why, we 
forgot to lay in a new supply of post- 
age stamps. 

Boy—Well; we're a pair of half- 
baked simps, aren’t we? 








“Weren’t you nervous when you 
took that trip by airplane when you 
were On your campaign tour?” some- 
body asked the Senator. 

“Well,” answered the Senator, “I 
wasn’t nervous but I’ll admit I was 
glad I didn’t have to get out on the 
back platform and make a speech.” 


Daughter—Going to bed, mother! 
Aren’t you going to sit up and wait 
for Dad? 

Mother—What’s the use? 
such a cold I can hardly speak. 


I have 


“So the doctor told you to go to a 
warmer climate? What was the na- 
ture of the trouble you consulted him 
about?” 

“I went there to collect a bill.” 


Her Lawyer—You say you over- 
heard the quarrel between this lady 
and her husband? What part did the 
husband seem to be taking? 

Witness—He seemed to be listening. 


“So you and those neighbors are not 
on speaking terms any longer?” 

“No. All diplomatic relations have 
been suspended.” 

“How did that come about?” 

“He sent me a box of axle grease 
and told me to use some of it on my 
lawn-mower when I started it at six 
in the morning.” 

“Well? What then?” 

“Then I sent it back and told him 
to use some of it on his daughter’s 
voice when she sings at 11 o’clock at 
night.” 


Prospective Tenant—I like this 
room, but the view from the windows 
is rather monotonous. 

Landlord—Well, of course, this is 
just a rooming house; it isn’t a sight- 
seeing bus. 


“There goes a chap who actually 
started on a shoestring—and now he’s 
independently rich.” 

“He must be a man of great business 
ability.” 

“No, but he knows when opportu- 
nity knocks. He happened to come 





Wilfred—I’ve decided to speak to your 
Dad this very night. 

Winifred—Don’t do it. This morning 
he broke his glasses and cut himself whil. 
shaving. Then he missed a train. H, 
had a tire blow out on him on a bad road. 
The doctor has just sent him a bill for 
my operation and for supper mother gave 
him tripe and onions—which he can’t re. 
sist but which always make him sick. Bet. 
ter wait a day or two, darling. 


along when a very rich girl was afrai( 
to bend down and tie a shoestring that 
had become untied. He tied it for her 
and now he’s in the class that have to 
worry about their income tax being 
so big.” 


tc 


HE WOULDN’T RISK IT 


A strange man was taking a much 
needed rest in a small village when hx 
developed symptoms of having the 
“flu,” and rushed to the local drugzgis! 
to get a remedy. 

“I’ve got the very thing for you,” 
exclaimed the druggist with great en- 
thusiasm. “It’s called ‘Soper’s Speed) 
Sure-Fire Flu Flit’; it’s guaranteed to 
be from five to 15 times as strong as 
competing cures, and all it costs is 65 
cents, including the tax.” 

“No, no, no!” gasped the customer 
energetically. 

“But it’s the very thing for your 
case. It’s boosted on the radio ever) 
night. The doctors are all recon- 
mending it, and we have a hard time 
keeping enough of it in stock to sup- 
ply the demand.” Thus spoke the 
druggist. 

The customer went on: “I believe 
all you say, Doc, but still I would 
prefer something else.” 

“Nonsense, what’s your objection?” 

“Only that I’m Soper.” 

The druggist saw the point—anid 
then sold him “something else jus! 
as good.” 
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GOSSAMER 
We’ve watched the trend of women’s 
clothes 
From times when we’d not dare suppose 

They’d ever show their ankles; 

From bib and tucker, flounce and fril! 
And furbelows and bustles ’til 
Their mere remembrance rankles. 





In after years they rolled their hose 
Their pink patellas to expose, 

Then later dropped the stocking; 
Dropped other garments one by one 
To keep us guessing, yet it’s fun 

To get a mild shocking. 


No corset now to spoil the view 
Through waist of lace and peek-a-boo 
Their epidermis showing; 

Slim silhouette, with hose of net, 
What they’ll shed next we don’t know »: 
But we know something’s going. 

—Mrs: P. R. Sheaffer, Cabot, Ark 





